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Editorial Comment 


THE Pui DELTA KaAPPAN for the past twenty 
years has been the fruit of the labors of Paul M. 
Cook. Under his leadership, THE PH1t DELTA 
KapPaAN has been “‘a journal for the promotion of 
research, service and leadership in education,” 
rather than a “house organ” for the fraternity. 

In fulfillment of that policy THe PHt DELTA 
KAPPAN has been a service to education, one of 
the fraternity’s major contributions to education, 
and by reason of the skill of the editor in draw- 
ing into the planning process the brains of educa- 
tion in America, outside the fraternity as well as 
inside, THE PH1 DELTA KAPPAN has, in its special 
issues and feature articles, maintained the highest 
standards of journalism. 

The policies of THE PH1 DELTA KAPPAN are 
being continued in the months to come. The new 
editor will hope to be successful in enlisting the 
assistance and in receiving the cooperation of all 
people working in the field of education. 

THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN in its twenty years 
has set an enviable mark of service to education. 
On that record we respectfully offer our congratu- 
lations on its achievement to Paul M. Cook. THE 
Put DELTA KAPPAN is fortunate in the prospect 
of his availability for continued editorial advice. 

The magazine also will continue as a regular 
feature a column from Mr. Cook as Executive 
Secretary of Phi Delta Kappa. 


On a Tuesday night, your editor sat in the Nu 
Field Chapter where he heard the chairman of the 
program committee discuss the decision of the 
committee to have a variety program during the 
year. It was hoped to be to serve the interests of 
the widely varying membership, some of whom 
were in elementary education, some in secondary 
education, some in higher education, along with a 
scattering of other occupations. 

On the Wednesday night following, the editor 
sat in the Zeta Campus Chapter where the decision 
was made to center the efforts of the chapter on 
a single theme involving cooperative research, lec- 
tures, and publications. There was debate on the 
choice of a subject which could best serve the wid- 
est group in view of the varying membership of 
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the chapter; and it was recognized that it was dif- 
ficult to combine into the year’s program the full 
representation of the varying interests. 

Everything that was said in both discussions has 
force also in application to the policies of THE 
PHI DELTA KAPPAN. Your Editorial Committee 
must plan a magazine going to specialists in the 
many fields of education. THE PHt DELTA Kap- 
PAN is the magazine of a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa in a research center and, also, the maga- 
zine of another meraober of Phi Delta Kappa who 
is a teacher in a lonely outpost in the front line of 
the battle against ignorance. 

The editorial policy must then be that of trying 
to make each issue and article something that will 
touch the specialized interest of a few while also 
trying to treat matters of general information and 
interest to all the membership. We conceive it to 
be the business of THE PHt DELTA KAPPAN if 
within the constitutional purpose of Phi Delta 
Kappa “to promote free public education as an es- 
sential to the development and maintenance of a 
democracy, through the continuing interpretation 
of the ideals of research, service, and leadership. 
It shall be the purpose of Phi Delta Kappa to trans- 
late these ideals into a program of action appropri- 
ate to the needs of public education.” 


In the minutes of the Executive Committee of 
the National Council of Phi Delta Kappa is the 
record of the election of “The Editor-in-Chief.” 
Inasmuch as there is just one editor in this office, it 
has made me do some thinking on this subject. 

It must be that each of you who is a member of 
Phi Delta Kappa is an editor. Part of your re- 
sponsibility as a member of Phi Delta Kappa is 
the creation of your magazine. You can fulfill your 
share of this responsibility by writing the Editor- 
in-Chief suggestions for articles, at least, and per- 
haps articles as well. When a manuscript does not 
come from you, but the idea does, perhaps this of- 
fice will be able to find and commission the writer 
who can best contribute information and inspira- 
tion on the subject of your interest. 

You are invited to submit manuscripts for con- 
sideration for publication at any time. 





America’s Golden Age Lies Ahead! 


MERICA’S golden age lies ahead. The goals 

toward which civilized man has struggled 

for centuries and which are recorded in our Decla- 

ration of Independence, the preamble to the Con- 

stitution, and in Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address 
are still before us. 

. men are . . . endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights; . . . among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
. . . to secure these rights, governments are insti- 
tuted among men. . . .” “We the People of the 
United States, in order to form a more perfect 
union establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quillity, provide for the common defense, promote 
the general welfare, and secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain 
and establish this Constitution for the United 
States of America.”” These and Abraham Lincoln's 
“that government of the people, by the people, 
for the people, shall not perish from the earth” 
provide us with the kind of goals toward which 
we may strive generation after generation. 

During the 1930's we went through a period 
when faith in the ideals of our Founding Fathers 
and in the future of America was at low ebb. In 
the hangover of the 1930's following the orgies 
of the 1920’s, we tended to become cynical of 
democracy and its ability to solve great social 
problems. Hungry, disillusioned people became 
willing to exchange freedom for security, under 
the assumption that they could not have both. 
The stage was set for the rise of the strong leader 
who would bring order out of confusion and 
doubt. In foreign lands dictators rose to power. 
Their American followers and imitators grasped 
for power in dramatic settings under high- 
sounding slogans. They ridiculed the “decadent” 
democracies and referred to their ideals as indica- 
tion of weakness. The dictators were so certain 
they were right that they dared to launch a total 
war against the democracies under the assumption 
that those governments were so ravaged by per- 
sonal greed, corruption, inefficiency, and internal 


* Paths to Better Schools, Twenty-third Yearbook of the 
American Association of School Administrators. Washing- 
ton, D. C., A. A. S. A., 1945. Pages 111-113. 
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* Faith and courage will achieve a greater 
America in which the children of the schools 
of tomorrow will hold citizenship, says the 
Commission on Paths to Better Schools of 
the A. A. S. A.* 


dissension they could not stand up under total war. 

The dictators, both big and little, should know 
better now. The democratic ideals which they 
regarded as evidence of weakness and which they 
despised proved to be unconquerable citadels of 
strength. Once again the standards of the jungle 
—brute force, cunning, and deception—have been 
discredited. Faith in the soundness of democratic 
ideals and in America’s future has been restored. 

With the shrinkage of global distance America 
must continue, as in the past, to be a haven and 
a refuge for the oppressed and the free-spirited 
of the world. But she must be more than that. 
America must be a light and an example to 
emergent free peoples everywhere. 

When we think of the faith and courage of the 
American pioneers and their achievements in spite 
of tremendous obstacles, we get a vague glimpse 
of what we may achieve with our resources if only 
we have their faith and courage. 

America is on the threshold of a great day. The 
new frontiers of science and technology and the 
virtual obliteration of distance, with their tre- 
mendous social implications, challenge youth today 
as did uncharted seas, the wild West, and new 
worlds challenged their forefathers. For descend- 
ants of sturdy American pioneers who have faith 
in America’s destiny it is a great time to be alive. 
They have an imperishable compass to guide them 
through periods of doubt and confusion: “life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness”; “‘govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the people”; 
justice, equality of oportunity, respect for the 
worth and dignity of individual human beings. 

These are worthy standards by which to measure 
the acts of man and toward which to strive. Man 
identifies himself with the struggle of free-spirited 
men throughout the ages when he identifies him- 
self with these goals and this faith. America’s 
schools must instill such faith in her children. 





What Does It Mean to Understand a Child 


What do you mean by “‘understanding”’ a child? 


* 

1. Teachers who understand children think of 
their behavior as being caused. They see a young- 
ster’s present actions as based upon his past ex- 
perience, as shaped by his present situation, and 
as influenced by his desires and hopes for the fu- 
ture. This view of human behavior holds that a 
child’s actions can be understood if his relevant 
past experience is known, if his present situation 
is analyzed in terms of what it means to him, and 
if his desires and hopes for the future are taken 
into consideration. It also implies that every girl 
and boy is educable, that unacceptable behavior 
can be changed, and that desirable and effective 
action can be evoked. 


* 

2. Teachers who understand children accept all 
children emotionally. They reject no child as 
hopeless or unworthy. There seem to be three 
bases upon which this fundamental valuing can 


rest. One is scientific. To say that a child’s be- 
havior is shaped by his past experience, his present 
situation, and his hopes for the future is to hold 
that it is natural behavior under the circumstances. 
Teachers who believe this cannot ever seriously 
reject or blame a child for what he does, because 
his behavior is seen only as a symptom of under- 
lying causes. 

Two philosophical conclusions reinforce this 
scientific basis for accepting all children. One is 
the belief that every human being is inherently 
valuable and therefore has the right to all the 
help that can be given him in achieving his best 
development. The other is the recognition that 
all children potentially can make some contribu- 
tion to carrying on the society into which they 
are born and therefore deserve respect for what- 
ever talents they can put to work for the common 
good. Both of these philosophical valuations of 
individual human beings imply that it is the obli- 
gation of teachers to accept every child as having 
intrinsic worth, no matter what his capacities or 


* Adapted from “What It Means to Understand a Child,” 
Chapter I of Helping Teachers Understand Children. See 
review on Page 88 of this issue. 
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* An answer formulated by the Staff of the Di- 
vision on Child Development and Teacher 
Personnel of the Commission on Teacher 
Education of the American Council on Edu- 
cation. 


behavior. Also connoted is the further obligation 
to assist every pupil in realizing his potentialities. 
7 

3. Teachers who understand children invariably 
recognize that each one is unique. Every youngster 
differs from all others in the magnitude and pat- 
tern of combination of the many factors which 
determine his characteristics and actions at any 
given moment. Some of these highly variable 
factors are body build, physiological stability, avail- 
able energy for activity, rate and timing of growth, 
mental capacities, knowledge and skills, attitudes 
and values, general experience and background, 
number and nature of unusual experiences, rela- 
tionships to parents and siblings, status with 
peers, and way of regarding himself. Because of 
these many variables that influence development 
and behavior a child can be understood only by a 
person who knows a great deal about him. 


* 


4. Understanding teachers know the tasks of 
the developing child. The various sciences con- 
cerned with human growth and behavior have 
demonstrated that young people, during the sev- 
eral phases of their development, face a series of 
common ‘developmental tasks.” They have to 
learn to walk, to talk, to dress themselves, to get 
along in groups, to behave as boys or as girls, to act 
conventionally in a thousand situations, to read, 
write, figure and spell, to use money, to respect 
property, to accept the values that characterize 
American life, to find a way of earning a living, to 
select and win a marriage partner, to fulfill civic 
responsibilities, to arrive at a satisfying explana- 
tion of the meaning of life and of the universe— 
and much else. We believe that individuals natu- 
rally tend to work at these tasks when they reach 
the appropriate maturity levels, and that they are 
disturbed when they fail to accomplish any of 
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them. Understanding teachers know these tasks, 
their sequence and timing. 


* 

5. Understanding teachers know the more im- 
portant scientific facts that describe and explain 
the forces that regulate human growth, develop- 
ment, motivation, learning, and behavior. The 
sources of this knowledge are more than a half 
dozen different sciences, including biology, physi- 
ology, pediatrics, anthropology, sociology, psycho- 
analysis, and psychiatry as well as the more usual 
psychology and education. An expert or technical 
knowledge of each contributing science is not nec- 
essary, but a working knowledge of their cardinal 
principles is essential. The child lives and acts as 
an indivisible unit and understanding teachers 
study him as such. te 


6. Understanding teachers habitually use scien- 
tific methods in making judgments about any par- 
ticular boy or girl. This means checking the va- 
lidity of all information about the child and 
recognizing when the facts are too few to permit 


sound judgment. It implies knowing what further 
facts are needed and how to set about getting them. 
It means that initial conclusions will be regarded 
only as hypotheses, that alertness in looking for 
new information will not be relaxed, and that the 
teacher will be emotionally ready to modify, or 
even completely to reverse preliminary judgments 
about children when new evidence calls for such a 
change. 
* 

To sum up, our definition of understanding a 
child includes contrasting subjective and objective 
elements. On the one hand, it calls for the sub- 
jective acceptance and valuing of individual boys 
and girls—eraotionally and philosophically rooted 
and serving to reassure and afford security to all 
children, even when they misbehave. On the other 
hand, it also implies objectivity in the use of sound 
procedures and knowledge to interpret the causes 
of a child’s acts, to appraise his adjustment 
problems and personal needs, and to work out 
practical ways of helping him master his develop- 
mental tasks. 





Russians, and Poles, and Jews!” 





A Modern Version of the Golden Rule 


“The best way not to get pushed around is not to push other people around” 


In Munich three or four days before Germany’s collapse I was asking a group of 
German civilians what they knew about the horrible - ggaeee at the Dachau concentration 
camp in the edge of the city, which I had just visited. 

They knew about it, several of them said—they lived in constant fear that they would 
say or do something out of line and be imprisoned there; one had a brother who was sent 
there for six months because he made a remark ridiculing Mussolini. 


“But surely he told you when he got out,” I said, “what was being done out there to 
the Russians and Poles and Jews?” And several spoke up almost in unison: “But they were 


They were afraid for themselves and their friends, but it never occurred to them to 
feel compassion for humans of other nationalities or races. That is the fruit of the “master 
race’ philosophy—and it was not an invention of Hitler; he simply built upon it. 


It is the antithesis of ovr philosophy. We don’t want anybody to push us around, 
and we know that the best way not to get pushed around is not to push other people around, 
whether they're fellow Americans, or people of another nation or region. 


—Gideon Seymour, in the Minnesota Journal of Education, Oct., 1945, p. 66. 
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The Teacher and a Better World 


By RALPH N. TIREY 


PPERMOST in the minds and hearts of all of 
U us at this moment is a speedy peace for us, 
our children, our children’s children, and all the 
peoples of the earth. Perhaps most of the persons 
living today are agreed on the desirability of that 
goal. All of us are not agreed on just how it is to 
be accomplished. A strong world organization, 
with all of its functions and ramifications will play 
an important part in attaining this goal. But those 
of us who have done much thinking on the subject 
realize that a world organization is only an instru- 
ment that will be ineffective unless it is wielded 
with intelligence, with justice, with tolerance, with 
a sympathetic understanding, and a passionate 
desire for better and happier living for all hu- 
manity. In short, we must make the ancient dream 
of “peace on earth and good will toward men” a 
reality. Many factors will enter into the realization 
of this dream and aspiration if it is ever brought 
about. In its accomplishment, it is my seasoned 
judgment that no individual will have a greater 
part than the teacher. 

When the totalitarians wished to set out upon 
their ungodly mission of seizing the real estate of 
the world and making all peoples their slaves they 
turned to the most effective instrument for accom- 
plishing their purposes. They reasoned we must 
have a large, physically strong, mentally alert, and 
thoroughly devoted body of men who will be su- 
perior to any others on earth. They must be 
trained to the nth degree in military strategy, mili- 
tary skill, and fanatic zeal to a given ideology. The 
milk of human kindness must be drained to the 
last drop from their minds and from their souls, in 
order that they can surpass the wildest beasts of 
the field in the performance of their atrocious 
ctuelties. But the wise one said, “Our young men 
are not like this; they revere God, they have been 
taught to be kind and helpful to others. They have 
inherited a rich culture of literature, art, music, re- 
ligion, natural science, and social science, none 
of which are directed toward such a task.” Then 
the dictator said, ““We must destroy the culture of 
our forefathers; we will sit on God’s throne and 


* Ralph N. Tirey is President, Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, Ind. He is 
a member of Phi Delta Kappa. He spoke on 
the importance of teaching as a part of his 
presidential address when his institution cele- 
brated its Seventy-fifth Anniversary this year. 


cast Him aside; we will put to death any who op- 
pose us and we will remake our schools to do the 
job we want done.” “Ah, yes,” they said, “‘it is im- 
possible to produce such a vast body of young 
men and women who can carry out our mission un- 
less we start to prepare them when they first enter 
school and keep up such training until they are 
strong enough and mature enough to fight’’; and 
so they turned over this huge job to the teacher. 

If anyone doubts the validity of this statement 
let him peruse the textbooks used by school chil- 
dren in Germany and other totalitarian countries 
during the period from about 1920 to 1935. Then 
let him answer the question, ‘Has the performance 
of the axis soldiers in this war indicated that they 
were weak and poorly trained individuals, or has 
it revealed a thoroughness of training in the art 
of destruction and cruelty that has been unsur- 
passed in the history of the world?” 

But the wise totalitarian leaders said, ‘These 
trained soldiers will not be able to complete the 
job we have for them unless we give them tools 
of destruction that will be irresistible. They must 
have the most death-dealing instruments at their 
disposal that the human imagination can con- 
ceive.” And again the wise consultants said we 
must turn to education. Our scientists must turn 
their entire effort toward devising and inventing 
these instruments. Our physicists, chemists, mathe- 
matics teachers, professors of language, geog- 
raphers, economists, yes, we must put all of our 
teachers and research workers to the task. And 
the teachers of the nations indoctrinated the 
younger children with destructive ideologies, drew 
out the inventive genius of their promising lads, 
taught them to play with war machines in order 
that they would be ready for the great day when 
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the great leader should announce: “Get ready: we 
are about to march across the borders of our weak 
and decadent neighbors.” We can hear the clink, 
clink, clink, of the goose step this morning, as that 
first wild orgy started. Such, in brief, was the task 
performed by teachers in totalitarian countries. 

The question that I would ask the world today 
is this: “If teachers can prepare a generation for 
such effective and ruthless warfare, can they not 
also prepare a generation to live happily and peace- 
fully together?” If the answer to this question is 
“yes” (as I believe it to be), an overwhelming re- 
sponsibility rests upon governments, citizens, and 
teacher education institutions in all parts of the 
world. What kind of preparation must these 
teachers have to do this job? In the time alloted 
for this address I can only mention without 
elaboration three or four things. 

First, prospective teachers must be selected from 
our young people, who represent the best intellec- 
tually, physically, and morally that our nation af- 
fords. The task of educating the next generation 
in Indiana and America is too crucial to be turned 
over to any but the best. The only way that rep- 
resentatives of the ablest of our youth can be drawn 
into teacher-training institutions is through a sys- 
tematic and wholehearted co-operation with the 
teachers of the public schools. They must encour- 
age not only those who have shown evidence of 
high intelligence, but young people who have 
excellent health, kind and co-operative personali- 
ties, and youth who love children. The public must 
also assist us by providing adequate financial re- 
wards for the best. Is there any good reasons why 
a first-class teacher should not receive equal com- 
pensation with a first-class worker in any trade 
or profession? 

Second, every prospective teacher should have 
a chance to acquire a broad, rich, general educa- 
tion. His scholarship should be excellent, al- 
though not too intensive in a narrow field of sub- 
ject matter in the undergraduate years. Every 
teacher for tomorrow should have some under- 
standing of the natural sciences, languages, social 
sciences, fine arts, and practical arts. The kind of 
scholarship that I am thinking of is not a thorough 
mastery of an unlimited mass of unrelated and 
dead facts, but a living, organic knowledge of re- 
lated truths, facts, ideas, principles, and laws 
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which gives one a broad understanding of how 
these truths may be used in proper relationships 
in helping us solve the problems that confront 
us day by day. Such understandings would give 
teachers the basis for discovering new truths and 


placing proper values upon them. 

Third, the teacher must be a well-rounded per- 
sonality. By this I mean that the teacher should be 
emotionally stable, well poised and balanced, and 
should think, feel, and act as a consistent person- 
ality unit. In my judgment, it is at this point that 
teacher education, as well as other kinds of educa- 
tion, has often largely failed. Educators, too fre- 
quently, have assumed that the acquisition of 
knowledge is the non plus ultra. They have quoted 
glibly, ‘““The Truth shall make you free.” But 
Christ knew that truth is an irresistible, freeing 
agent only when it is loved and properly used. He 
also knew that knowledge is impotent unless it 
is put to use. We have made the mistake of assum- 
ing that knowledge is the end of education. Con- 
sequently, the emotional life has been neglected. 
If we expect the next generation to use their 
knowledge for building a better world rather than 
destroying civilization, the emotional and spiritual 
life of young people must be cultivated. 

The feelings of kindness, helpfulness, and a 
sense of justice and right must be developed and 
tied up with deeds of kindness, helpfulness, and 
co-operation for the common good through daily 
experience. May I illustrate an instance of such 
teaching. Many years ago as County Superintend- 
ent of Schools in Southern Indiana, I came to a 
little one-room school on a beautiful fall after- 
noon. The school was located on a hill in the midst 
of majestic maples, oaks, poplars, and walnut 
trees—those master creations of the plant king- 
dom. The symphony of color displayed by the 
trees furnished the kind of lesson in art that every 
child should have as a part of his heritage. 

Upon coming nearer to the school I discovered 
that it was recess time, and that the teacher and 
children were playing croquet with the zest of 
children in a rural environment. By their own 
efforts they had leveled off a strip of ground 
and made it into a croquet court. In the midst 
of the game a small boy of about nine years of 
age had his foot upon his croquet ball ready to 
swing a mighty blow with the mallet in order to 
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send his opponent’s ball as far away as possible. 
He brought the mallet down with all his might, 
but missed the ball and hit the shin of a large boy 
about fourteen years of age. 

I watched carefully the behavior of the two 
boys for I realized that a learning situation was 
at hand that was pregnant with possibilities. The 
large boy writhed in pain as he danced on one 
foot, and then a verbal explosion took place. It ap- 
peared that the little boy was in danger of his life. 
The little offender walked up to the large boy and 
said, “I’m sorry, I didn’t mean to hit you.” The 
teacher, in the meantime, had walked over to the 
boy who was hurt and had laid his hand gently 
upon his shoulder. He uttered no word but 
looked into the face of the boy as if to say, ‘Put 
yourself in the little boy’s place.” The storm be- 
gan to subside, the tensed muscles laxed, and the 
large boy said, falteringly, “I forgive you, I 
know you didn’t mean to do it.” After recess I 
observed the geography and spelling lessons of the 
different classes but I had a deep-seated feeling 
upon departing from the school that the greatest 
lesson I had observed that day was the lesson of 
self-mastery on the playground. 

Somehow or other we must surround our young 
people with an environment of social experiences 
where they can put their knowledge to use in 
meeting everyday problems of living, and thereby 
enrich their growing personalities. The knowl- 
edge is more apt to be held in usable form if it 
is taught in relationship to human problems. If I 
were a physics teacher teaching Newton's third 
law, “for every action there is a like reaction,” I 
should want my students to understand how this 
law operates in the propelling of jet and rocket 
planes, and the importance of the use of this law 
for the detriment or betterment of humanity. In 
teaching the great discovery of Louis Pasteur, I 
should want the student to understand the great 
emotional struggle that was going on in the heart 
of Pasteur and the great responsibility that was 
his in deciding whether to let the little boy who 
had been bitten by the mad dog die or to take 
the chance that this vaccine might save his life. 
Knowledge is apt to become dead, useless knowl- 
edge, unless it is emotionalized by attaching it 
to feelings of goodness, kindness, and helpful- 
ness to humanity. At the present time we have 


enough knowledge to enable us to live happily 
in this world if the people only want badly enough 
to live happily together. 

My fourth and last point has to do with how 
feelings are cultivated and enriched; how learning 
takes place, and how eventually that rounded-out 
personality comes about. There are two important 
factors in this process—the child’s experiences in 
and out of school, and his teachers. If we expect 
children to reach their maximum seif-realization 
they must have the opportunity to grow and de- 
velop in a rich and wholesome environment. Such 
an environment will include the out-of-doors and 
the open country at their best. Every child should ° 
experience all of the sights, sounds, smells, and 
touches of the fields, meadows, and woodlands. 
He should have a chance to react to all of the 
wonders and beauties of the plant, the animal, and 
the mineral kingdoms. What is more important, 
he must have the experience of playing and work- 
ing with other children. Here he will get his 
basic insights into human nature and will learn 
the fine art of living habbily and effectively with 
others. 

He has a right to grow up in a home where 
there is a spirit of understanding, kindness, and 
love; a home that is supplied with physical com- 
forts, good books, the products of the practical 
and fine arts; and most of all a home that stimu- 
lates industry, responsibility, the spirit of de- 
mocracy, and the spiritual realities. Of course, in 
addition to all of these his experiences will include 
manifold activities of the neighborhood, the com- 
munity, the church, and the school. All of these 
are experiences that are basic to personal and so- 
cial development which is the desirable outcome 
of both formal and informal learning. 

Such an environment as I have described pro- 
vides many teachers for the young, but none are 
more important than the formal teachers—the 
child’s school teachers. In an earlier part of this 
address I suggested that the teacher for the post- 
war world must have a good general education, 
must be endowed with an excellent mind, a strong, 
healthy body, and must possess a well-rounded 
personality. I should like to add a word about 
the type of professional training he or she should 
have. 

His professional training should be such as to 
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make him an “educational doctor.” By this I mean 
that he should be adequately qualified to counsel 
and guide the growing child in his mental, moral, 
general, and physical development in the same 
way that the medical man guides and helps the 
individual to enjoy the best possible health. As the 
teacher becomes acquainted with his pupils he 
must become as expert as possible in diagnosis. 

As he looks into the faces of his pupils from 
day to day, he must be able to evaluate their 
progress toward wholesome growth and develop- 
ment. As he discovers those who are not making 
satisfactory progress he must be able to under- 
stand why they are being retarded. Then he must 
know what remedies to apply to remove the dif- 
ficulties and restore normal progress. In other 
words, he must be an educational doctor. 

With your pardon I will close with one more 
personal illustration. Five or six years ago I went 
back to my home town, the little town of Mitchell, 
Indiana, for a short vacation. Upon reaching the 
town I learned that one of my old teacher friends 
was at the point of death. One of this venerable 
teacher’s neighbors then said that he was out to 
see the sick man and that he had expressed a desire 
to see me. I immediately hopped into my car and 
drove down the road west from Mitchell for about 
six or eight miles and into the farm home of this 
grand old teacher of other days in Lawrence 
County. His wife had recently gone on before him 
and there was no one at home except his son. 
On that particular day when I arrived the son was 
out in the cornfield. As I looked through the win- 
dow, I saw this gentle and kind person lying on 
a cot with a pillow under his head and a bucket of 
water, a dipper and a box of crackers near him. 
The room was barren and uninviting. As I 
knocked on the door, he slowly raised his head 
with the help of his cane and said, ‘Come in.” 

When I went in I was not certain that he would 
recognize me but in a little time he raised up; 
and as he did so his face lighted up with a 
great smile. He said, ‘“You don’t know how happy 
I am to see you. I have been sick but haven't 
thought much about that; I have been thinking 
about those wonderful days down there at the 
little Connely Switch School and the Georgia 
School. How well I remember those little children 
that I used to take out into the woods on the 
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beautiful spring and fall days to study the trees, 
the insects, the flowers, and the birds out in their 
natural environments; where we watched the cater- 
pillar in its development from its crude larva stage 
until it spread out its artistic wings and flew away 
as a beautiful monarch butterfly. Those days of 
great happiness are with me today. You know, 
during the past few weeks there have been scores 
of people coming to see me and for the first time 
I realized that I had done some good. I must 
have done a lot if what they said was true, be- 
cause these men and women, now fathers and 
mothers, and some of them even grandfathers and 
grandmothers, came and reminded me of some 
kind little deed, some act committed that they said 
had helped them to live a more useful and happy 
life.” 

Then he said, “You know, I am just about 
ready, I think, to close my teaching career, but if I 
were a young man again, and had the opportunity, 
I should like to experience again the satisfaction 
and thrill of leading children along the way of 
life to richer self-realization. There is a great 
satisfaction, and an inward happiness that comes 
to me as these people from all of the communities 
around here come in and remind me that my life 
has been helpful to them.”” And what greater 
recognition could anyone wish than the recognition 
given to Billy McNabb by his former school chil- 
dren? Not long after these remarks he departed 
from his beloved friends and community. . . . As 
I walked to my car that day something within me 
was saying, ‘“There is a truly great teacher; not 
great because of his scholarship, because he had 
had practically no schooling; but great because the 
little children clung to his garments as he went 
among them; great because he led them into the 
ways of science and nature, taught them to read, 
opened up the great storehouses of knowledge and 
culture, and was always their faithful guide. He 
was a modern Pestalozzi.” 

My friends, the plea that I make this morning 
is that we may be able to produce great teachers; 
with great scholarship, yes, but with an emotional 
life that is well developed and well integrated; 
teachers who can put their feelings and their 
knowledge into action for the betterment of hu- 
manity. Such teachers are the main dependence 
for a better world. 
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Test Yourself in Health 


By MORRIS FISHBEIN Anp LESLIE W. IRWIN* 


Are the following statements true or false? 
Answers are shown on page 88. 


1. The two main sources of communicable dis- 
eases are men and the lower animals. 

2. Germs may be spread by water, soil, air, and 
food. 

3. It is comparatively easy to control human 
beings in preventing the spread of communicable 
diseases. 

4, Chickenpox occurs in both man and the 
lower animals. 

5. Psittacosis may be communicated to man by 
parrots and canaries. 

6. Maintaining good health is one of the best 
ways of preventing infection. 

7. Human instincts automatically protect the 
individual against disease germs. 

8. Germs which produce infection are found 
everywhere even covering the skin of our bodies. 

9. The red blood cells form a protection against 
disease germs. 

10. During an epidemic nearly one-third of the 
children in a school may have diphtheria germs in 
their throats without at the time suffering from 
the disease. 

11. The period between the time when disease 
germs enter the body and the time when they begin 
to grow and multiply is called the incubation 
period. 

12. Children should be exposed to the child- 
hood diseases so they will get through with them 
while they are young. 

13. Measles, scarlet fever, diphtheria, mumps, 
chickenpox, and whooping cough may be pre- 
vented if parents co-operate with health depart- 
ments and with physicians in preventive measures. 

14. A child usually is immune to infections dur- 
ing the first six months of its life. 


* These are questions and answers from Health and First 
Aid, by Morris Fishbein and Leslie W. Irwin, selected 
from the teaching aids provided with the several chapters. By 
permission of Lyons and Carnahan, publishers. See Page 88 
or review. 
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15. Convalescent serums are used in the case of 
whooping cough and measles. 

16. Exercise is not necessary for “positive 
health.” 

17. Following a reasonable amount of exercise 
in the open, the body should feel fatigued and 
exhausted. 

18. Oxygen coming in to an exercising muscle 
helps accumulate again the depleted glycogen. 

19. The pulse rate for children about three 
years of age is approximately 100 per minute. 

20. The average pulse rate for women is slower 
than for men. 

21. The rate of breathing for the average per- 
son varies between six and eleven times per minute. 

22. Breathing exercise may be more harmful 
than beneficial. 

23. People who live long tend to have children 
who live long. 

24. It is now certain that life expectancy can 
be increased through the right program of exercise. 

25. Sitting at a desk too long at a time may 
cause a child to develop poor posture. 

26. Strain on nerves and muscles as a result of 
bad posture may cause them to relax and sag. 

27. Ordinarily fashions and customs have much 
more to do with the selection of clothing than do 
hygienic considerations. 

28. Ordinary laundering makes clothing free 
from bacteria. 

29. The human being can live 40 days with- 
out food. 

30. It is ordinarily possible for a human being 
to live twenty days without water. 

31. There is a heat regulating center in the 
brain. 

32. Moisture in the air decreases with the rising 
temperature. 

33. The effects of bad air result from the rela- 
tive humidity and the lack of circulation. 

34. The skin of an adult weighs about twelve 


pounds. 


35. The skin of an adult may cover 30 sq. ft. 





Only World Legal Order Can Balk 
Annihilation 


HE first atomic bomb destroyed more than the 
City of Hiroshima. It also exploded our in- 
herited, outdated political ideas. 

A few days before the force of nature was tried 
out for the first time in history, the San Francisco 
Charter was ratified in Washington. The dream of 
a League of Nations, after 26 years, was accepted 
by the Senate. 

How long will the United Nations Charter en- 
dure? With luck, a generation? A century? There 
is no one who does not hope at least that much 
luck—for the charter, for himself, for his work 
and for his children’s children. But is it enough 
to have peace by luck? Peace by law is what the 
peoples of the world, beginning with ourselves, 
can have if they want it. And now is the time to 
get it. 

Everyone knows that the charter is only a be- 
ginning. It does not guarantee peace. Yet the 
hopeful and passionate words of Dumbarton Oaks 
and San Francisco created one very real danger: 
that millions of Americans will relax and believe 
that by ratification a machinery has been set up to 
prevent another war. 

We think it our duty to warn the American 
people that this is not so. The charter is a tragic 
illusion unless we are ready to take the further 
steps necessary to organize peace. Coming east 
from San Francisco, President Truman said in 
Kansas City: “‘It will be just as easy for nations to 
get along in a republic of the world as it is for you 
to get along in the republic of the United States. 
Now, when Kansas and Colorado have a quarrel 
over the water in the Arkansas River they don’t 
call out the National Guard in each state and go 
to war over it. They bring a suit in the Supreme 
Court of the United States and abide by the de- 
cision. There isn’t a reason in the world why we 
cannot do that internationally.” 

These were historic words, pointing our road to 
a future far beyond San Francisco. 

For thousands of years men have learned that 
wherever there is government by law there can be 
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* An open letter to the American people, signed 
by Owen J. Roberts, former associate justice, 
U. S. Supreme Court; Senator ]. W. Ful- 
bright ; Senator Claude Pepper ; Senator Elbert 
D. Thomas; Rev. Henry St. George Tucker; 
Rev. Edward A. Conway, S.].; Dr. Louis 
Finkelstein; Mortimer ]. Adler; Charles G. 
Bolte; Gardner Cowles, ]r.; Prof. Albert 
Einstein; Dorothy Canfield Fisher; Albert D. 
Lasker; Thomas Mann; Lt. Cord Meyer, 
U.S.M.C.R.; Christopher Morley; Carl Van 
Doren; Mark Van Doren; Walter F. W anger; 
Robert J. Watt. 


peace, and where there is no law and no govern- 
ment, human conflicts have been sure. The San 
Francisco Charter, by maintaining the absolute 
sovereignties of the rival nation-states, thus pre- 
venting the creation of superior law in world rela- 
tions, resembles the Articles of Confederation of 
the 13 original American republics. We know 
that this confederation did not work. No league 
system ever attempted in human history could pre- 
vent conflict between its members. We must aim 
at a federal constitution of the world, a working 
worldwide legal order, if we hope to prevent an 
atomic World War. 

In his last address, which he did not live to 
speak, Franklin Roosevelt wrote words which 
were his political testament: 

“We are faced with the pre-eminent fact that if 
civilization is to survive, we must cultivate the science 
of human relationship—the ability of peoples of all 


kinds to live together and work together in the same 
world, at peace.” 


We have learned, and paid an awful price to 
learn, that living and working together can be 
done in one way only—under law. There is no 
truer and simpler idea in the world today. Unless 
it prevails, and unless by common struggle we are 
capable of new ways of thinking, mankind is 
doomed. 





A Sociologist Looks at Conscription 


By WILLARD WALLER 


OTHING which is being seriously considered 
N today goes to the roots of war. After the 
conferences are over, the white race will still seek 
to dominate the rest of the world through its sys- 
tem of empires. Inherent in this situation are at 
least two causes of war: The pigmented peoples 
may one day rebel against their oppressors whom 
they so greatly outnumber; and the aggressor na- 
tions, or great powers, may clash among them- 
selves. In the postwar period the frightful dy- 
namic of rival class systems will still operate to set 
nations at one another’s throats. Discontented 
smaller nations will still play their age-old role 
as pawns of international politics. We should note 
well that in all of the current negotiations no great 
nation is ready to surrender one iota of its sover- 
eignty, and we must suppose that wars will always 
be possible while sovereign nations continue to 
exist. 

Conscription might lessen the faith of the 
American people in collective security; in fact, it 

probably would. But one wonders whether such 

faith is of any great importance at the present mo- 
ment. It is true that if all the peoples of the world, 
haves and have-nots, oppressors and oppressed, 
should suddenly become so imbued with faith in 
collective security that they would scrap all their 
armaments and cease all thought of war, then the 
kingdom of heaven would be at hand. But this 
is hardly likely to occur so long as collective se- 
curity continues to mean what it seems to mean 
today, that is, an attempt to guarantee and per- 
petuate all the existing injustices and oppressions 
of the world by bringing more force to bear in 
their support. . . . 

Peacetime military training in the United States 
tends to deteriorate rapidly. During the twenties 
and thirties the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
on the average college campus, with its ragged, un- 
steady ranks and its absurd questions and answers 


_ * This article is adapted from the article of the same title 
in The Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, September 1945, pages 95-101, by permission 
of the Editor. See Page 88 for review. 


* A veteran of World War I, editor of “War 
in the Twentieth Century,” author of “War 
and the Family,” the late Willard Waller 
was Associate Professor of Sociology at 
Barnard College, Columbia University.* 


copied directly from the textbook, was a very sour 
joke to anyone who had ever seen a real military 
organization. The conscription army, unless we 
are very careful, may become the same sort of 
thing. A young lieutenant recently returned from 
combat put it this way: “Will they train the boys 
with live ammunition and maybe kill a few? Will 
they expose them to shells bursting, say, 300 feet 
away? Will they have nerve enough to tell the 
boy, ‘Son, we're training you so that if you ever 
get in combat you can last two weeks, three weeks 
or maybe a month instead of getting killed the 
first day’? I doubt it!” .. . 

An army, in peacetime, is a prey to the disease 
known as institutionalism. It stifles criticism and 
court-martials innovators. It makes poor use of 
the abilities of its men. It goes in for fancy uni- 
forms and parade-ground maneuvers but neglects 
the realities of war. It tends to be a gerontocracy, 
preparing for the last war or still fighting the Bat- 
tle of Gettysburg, cultivating what Vagts calls the 
militaristic way rather than the military way. An 
army, especially in time of peace, always tends to 
be inefficient—if not somewhat stupid—just be- 
cause it is am army... . 

Some alleged costs of conscription may be dis- 
counted. It will not, as some say, create a gigantic 
veteran problem. A veteran problem is created by 
service in time of war, by combat with its death 
and wounds and mental strain, and by the risk 
which all assume when they give themselves over 
to the military machine. It is also said that mili- 
tary service will corrupt the sex morals of our 
young men, but there should be little danger of 
that if conditions of training are properly super- 
vised. 

However, a year of military service would cer- 
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tainly disrupt the relations of the sexes, and would 
strike a heavy blow at the American family. It 
would force the young man to postpone marriage 
for a year or more, and would introduce confusion 
by giving women an advantage in competition for 
jobs and education, thus discouraging marriage. 
Normal association of the sexes, with its informal 
but often effective education, would be interrupted 
for one year, and would be replaced, for the men, 
by institutional living in a one-sex group, and this 
would certainly complicate the problem of mate 
selection and marriage adjustment. These things 
could not fail to affect the birth rate, which is 


already too low, especially among the educated and. 


intelligent sections of the population. If conscrip- 
tion is adopted, measures to strengthen the family 
and increase the birth rate are indicated. 
Organized labor is opposed to conscription, pre- 
sumably because its leaders feel the measure would 
affect the class struggle in a manner adverse to 
labor interests. The sympathies of Army officers 
are, of course, with the employing group, which 
would probably affect the character of Army in- 
doctrination, so that labor's objections may be well 
founded. If the measure is adopted, labor should 
insist that there is some form of supervision which 
will assure the impartiality of Army indoctrination. 
From the viewpoint of an educator, one of the 
greatest costs of conscription is the waste of the 
abilities of many thousands of youngmen.. . 
Modern war rests upon scientific research. Wars 
are won by learning and inventiveness as much as 
by bravery and military organization. As war 
grows more total, the relative importance of its 
industrial and scientific aspects increases—and 
ultimately technology and science are one. Em- 
phasis upon scientific progress is, therefore, essen- 
tial to national security. If conscription interferes 
with scientific progress, as it may, it could easily 
cost more than it is worth. Ideally every billion 
spent for training or armament should be matched 
by a certain expenditure (itself estimated on the 
basis of research) for scientific advancement. . . . 
From the standpoint of sociology, it is clear 
that military preparedness alone is not enough to 
assure national security. If the United States is 
to be strong enough to survive, it must have, 
among other things: 
1. An adequate population. For this we need 
a population policy which will encourage the re- 


production of the fit until the optimum population 
is attained. 

2. A just society. If we go into the next war 
carrying the burden of racial, religious, and class 
antagonisms which we have carried in this war, 
we stand a good chance of losing if we oppose a 
monolithic state. Here the sociologist, who is con- 
cerned with such matters, can make a great contri- 
bution to national strength. 

3. A progressive society. Herein democracy, 
with its relative freedom of opinion and economic 
enterprise and its emphasis upon the education 
and development of the individual, may have a 
long-run advantage over totalitarianism. 

4. A foreign policy. We must answer certain 
questions which apparently no one in authority has 
asked as yet. 


If conscription is passed, suspicion and fear of 
Russia will be the dominant reason. . . . 

Our present enemies will be completely dis- 
armed. Only our Allies, the “peace-loving na- 
tions,” will retain any military strength. . 

An American mass army with millions of re- 
serves can have meaning only against Russia. 
No—an American mass army might be useful for 
aggressive imperialism in this hemisphere, and 
such imperialism has been the inevitable accom- 
paniment of militarism in history. . . . 

Taxpayers will resent the expense. It will be 
necessary to play up rivairy and fear. The whole 
training of peacetime armies will be with an eye 
to a specific rival—in our case, Russia. The same 
process will take place in the U. S. S. R. with us as 
the ultimate foe... . 

Stalin is a realist. He was, for many years, also 
an anti-militarist. If Stalin was bluffing, twenty 
years ago, when he proposed disarmament through 
Litvinoff, no one called the bluff. Russia has a 
gigantic task of rebuilding and expanding her in- 
dustries and cities. Russia is weary of war. Who 
dares to say that no agreement against military con- 
scription is possible? 

Our business, then, in shaping an American 
military policy is not merely to avoid peacetime 
conscription now. It is actively to press for 
its abolition throughout the world.—NoRMAN 
THOMAS in the Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, September, 1945, 
pp. 67-71. 





Economic Implications of Universal 
Military Training 


By RAINER SCHICKELE anp GLENN EVERETT 


F THE same degree of military preparedness can 
| be achieved by different routes, the element of 
economic cost may become the decisive factor. . . . 

No armament program is purely national in its 
consideration. Essentially, the magnitude of 
America’s post-war military program will be 
strongly influenced by the prospects for the United 
Nations establishing successful machinery to main- 
tain peace. 

With respect to security and defense, the United 
Nations have a choice among three basic courses 
of action: 

1. Independent national armament.—Each na- 
tion can rely primarily upon its own military 
prowess. Economically, this would unquestion- 
ably be the most costly course for every nation. It 
would require the largest proportion of their eco- 
nomic resources to be withdrawn from civilian use. 
Politically, it would be the most explosive policy, 
entailing an almost inevitable arms race. Mili- 
tarily, its effect would be paradoxical; the higher 
the degree of preparedness each nation would try 
to attain, the smaller would military security be- 
come. Indeed, in a world armed to the teeth, no 
nation would have any security at all. 

2. Mutual military assistance pacts.—The 
United Nations may group themselves into mili- 
tary alliances in which a certain amount of pooling 
of military resources would become possible. 
Hence, the individual economic costs to be borne 
by nations entering such alliances might be some- 
what less. But the same danger of armament races 
and explosive political atmosphere would prevail. 

3. A world police force.—If the United Na- 
tions were to pool their military resources into one 
organization to maintain world peace, it is clear 
that much lower economic costs would be required 
than in either of the two alternative courses. Even 


* Adapted by permission of the Editor fiom an article of 
the same title in The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, September, 1945, pages 102-112. 
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* Rainer Schickele is principal agricultural 
economist in the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, and lecturer in economics at George 
Washington University. Glenn D. Everett is 
an economic writer on the Washington staff 
of a national news magazine.* 


though the various armies, navies, and air forces 
might retain their national identities, with their 
deployment only loosely coordinated by an inter- 
national security council, the individual security 
of each nation would be considerably strengthened 
at a relatively low economic cost. The establish- 
ment of a true world police force under an organ- 
ized world government would be the cheapest 
means of all, and would yield the greatest security. 

It is well to keep these alternative courses of 
world military development in mind when evaluat- 
ing the economic cost of the specific preparedness 
program of any nation, including the United 
States. To the extent that the United Nations 
succeed in erecting an effective organization for 
collective military security, the world burden of 
armament will be light. But to the extent that the 
United Nations fail in such communal efforts, the 
world armament burden will grow heavier—virtu- 
ally without limit... . 

Men who would become eligible for conscrip- 
tion in 1946 were born in 1928. During the 
decade of 1928-37, the number of male births in 
the United States averaged around 1.1 million per 
year. About 93 per cent will attain the age of 18 
years. If judged under present physical standards, 
nearly 25 per cent would not be accepted for train- 
ing because of physical or mental defects, leaving 
between 750,000 and 800,000 men to go through 
military training each year during the period of 
1946 to 1955. If, after training for one year, the 
men would be placed in the Reserve forces for five 
years, the United States would have, after 1951, a 
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reserve force of four million men, plus 770,000 
in training. 

It is important to realize that this reserve force 
of nearly 5 million men would not replace the Reg- 
ular Army, Navy, or Air Force. We probably 
would still be asked to maintain a regular profes- 
sional military personnel of at least one million 
men to be recruited through voluntary enlistment. 
In order to attract the caliber of men desired for 
mechanized forces, substantially higher military 
pay will have to be offered than before the war 
when the average compensation per soldier and 
sailor was only $1,000 a year (including officers). 

In fact, the permanent postwar size of the reg- 
ular professional armed forces will probably be 
determined quite independently of whether or 
not the Nation adopts a universal training pro- 
gram. Assistant Secretary of War McCloy states 
emphatically that “the trainees will not become a 
part of the standing army or navy, either during or 
after training.” By the time the men have been 
trained, they will return to civilian life. It is, there- 
fore, extremely doubtful that a program of uni- 
versal military training would reduce the cost of 
the regular military establishment; it may well 
tend to have the opposite effect. 

The projected armed force would be much 
larger than before the war. In 1939 the United 
States had about 330,000 men in active service and 
210,000 in the trained Reserve (excluding the 
National Guard), a total of 540,000 men. Accord- 
ing to the above estimate, however, the United 
States would maintain, after full demobilization of 
World War II forces, a professional armed force 
of around 1,000,000 men, with an immediate 
trained reserve of more than four and one-half 
million—a total of over five million men, or ten 
times the trained personnel thought necessary for 
national defense in 1939. 

The measurement of the economic impact of an 
armament program is a difficult problem. Federal 
appropriations for the military and naval establish- 
ment are only one of the items in the ledger. 
There are many indirect costs involved in prepar- 
ing a nation for war. Theoretically, the most ap- 
propriate method of determining armament costs 
is to estimate the volume of civilian goods and 
services that could be produced by the manpower 
and capital resources assigned to the military 


program. This indirect “opportunity cost” of 
armament is considerably higher than the immedi- 
ate fiscal expenditures which appear in the Federal 
budget. 

For convenience, we shall use the term “‘arma- 
ments” to cover every activity directly connected 
with the military establishment. Two methods 
should be distinguished in evaluating the cost of 
a given armament program: the direct costs in 
terms of government expenditures, and the in- 
direct or imputed costs in terms of the “value of 
civilian goods and services that could otherwise 
have been produced by the resources actually used 
to provide armaments.” The latter measurement 
involves a complicated technique of economic 
analysis if a high degree of accuracy is to be at- 
tained. In the following we shall aim only at 
rough approximations. 

Federal armament expenditures in the United 
States amounted to approximately one billion dol- 
lars per year during the late 1930’s. No one seri- 
ously expects the regular appropriations of the 
War and Navy Departments to drop below that 
level after this war. Indeed, even under the most 
optimistic assumptions regarding the success of 
the United Nations Organization, armament ex- 
penditures are likely to considerably exceed that 
figure during the 1950’s. Any expenditures au- 
thorized for a universal military training program 
would be largely, if not entirely, in addition to that 
amount. 

The annual cost of such a program has been esti- 
mated at 1,047 million dollars. This estimate pre- 
sumes a pay of $30 a month, however, whereas the 
level of compensation might approach the present 
minimum military pay of $50 a month. The esti- 
mate, further, takes no account of instructional 
costs which may easily amount to 100 million dol- 
lars a year or more. Thus the training program 
may cost as much as 1,300 million dollars per year 
or about $1,700 per trainee.? 

If we assume that the professional personnel 
of the armed forces would number around one 
million, and that the average rate of total expendi- 


*R. W. Goldsmith, “Measuring the Economic Impact of 
Armament Expenditures,” Studies in Income and Wealth 
(New York: National Bureau of Economic Research, 1943), 
Vol. VI, pp. 46-83. 

*The Office of War Information’s current estimate is 
patting per year on maintenance of each enlisted man in the 
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ture per man would be $4,000, we arrive at a level 
of armament costs of 5.3 billion dollars annually 
for the postwar period, after full demobilization. 
This is almost twice as large as was the total Fed- 
eral budget during the 1920's. . . 

This estimate of 5.3 billion dollars for arma- 
ment expenditures after demobilization (during 
the 1950’s) implies a purchasing power of the 
dollar which prevailed in 1939-40. At the present 
1945 price level, the amount would be about 25 
per cent higher, or 6.6 billion dollars. In order to 
avoid speculation as to the postwar price level, 
the estimates are here in terms of 1939 dollars. 

An expenditure rate of 5.3 billion dollars a year 
for armament would be more than the total ex- 
penditure for education in the United States, both 
public and private—a sum which has never ex- 
ceeded 3.2 billion dollars. It would be about equal 


to the total expenditures for relief by all state and 
local governments during the 1930's, would be 
twice the amount spent altogether on the Civilian 
Conservation Corps and the National Youth Ad- 
ministration,? and would be 35 times the total 
sum spent on the League of Nations, World Court, 


International Labor Office, and all international 
organizations combined from 1919 to 1939.4 
Government expenditures represent only part of 
the economic resources withheld from the pro- 
duction of civilian goods and services. Without 
delving into elaborate calculations, the major com- 
ponents of indirect cost can be briefly analyzed. 
For the professional personnel, it can be argued 
that since they have voluntarily chosen military 
service as their occupation, their remuneration may 
not be much out of line with what they personally 
believe their earning capacity would be in civilian 
pursuits. The compensation of the regular mili- 
tary personnel would be about two billion dol- 
lars.5 Since civilian labor earnings normally con- 


*The total sums appropriated for these agencies during 
their lifetime (not per year) were, respectively, $2,139,- 
008,000 and $508,492,000. 

*The total expended upon all international agencies dur- 
ing this period reached approximately 155 million dollars 
(including erection of the Poildings at Geneva). 

*Computed on the basis of 900,000 enlisted men at an 
average compensation of $1,750 (counting rations, clothing 
issue, and so forth, but not counting possible dependency 
benefits), and 100,000 officers at an average compensation 
of $4,500. These estimates do not include retirement pay 
which if prorated against years of service would raise the 
real level of compensation considerably for career officers 
and men. 


stitute around 70 per cent of the national income, 
the earnings of the professional military personnel 
may represent an equivalent of 2.8 billion dollars 
worth of civilian goods and services withdrawn 
from the national economy. 

The remuneration of trainees would probably 
be less than what they could earn in civilian life, 
even considering the fact that they would receive 
food, clothing, and shelter in addition to a cash 
salary of $30 to $50 per month. 

A fairly adequate way of computing this man- 
power cost is to estimate the loss to the national 
economy entailed by the withdrawal of the pro- 
ductive labor of the young men in training. De- 
spite their youth, it can be assumed that their con- 
tribution would fall close to the over-all average 
gross national product per employed worker. That 
average was $1,900 in 1939 and $3,500 in 1944, 
Allowing for the effect of overtime (10 per cent) 
and the increase in the general price level (25 per 
cent), the latter figure would be reduced to about 
$2,400 worth of goods and services at 1939 and 
1944 technology. 

According to the 1940 census, 68 per cent of 
the young men 18 to 19 years of age were gain- 
fully employed in the labor force, while 32 per 
cent were pursuing apprenticeships or higher edu- 
cation. Hence, the 525,000 trainees (68 per cent 
of 770,000) who would otherwise be in the labor 
force would, under conditions of moderately good 
employment, contribute at least 1.3 billion dollars 
a year to the national product. If the potential con- 
tribution of the remaining 32 per cent of the 
trainees were similarly evaluated (for one year is 
being irrevocably withdrawn from their period of 
productive contribution to the economy), the in- 
direct cost of withdrawing 770,000 young men 
each year would be about 1.9 billion dollars. 

This figure is by no means arbitrary. When the 
gross national product is divided by the total labor 
forces, the denominator includes youth below 18, 
old people, part-time and underemployed workers, 
domestic help, and southern farm laborers, whose 
productivity is well below that of strong 18-year- 
old men. Moreover, a year’s postponement of the 
education of many trainees means that one year 
of higher skilled and more productive work is 
lost. Assigning the average productivity rate to 
the would-be student simply means an allowance 
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for that loss, by transferring part of his future 
productivity into the present for accounting pur- 
poses. 

This figure of nearly two billion dollars’ man- 
power cost of the training program may err on 
the side of conservatism. Trainees may be handi- 
capped in finding employment prior to induction 
due to the imminence of a year’s absence from the 
community. Upon their return they may find that 
their readjustment to civilian life and resumption 
of normal employment requires at least several 
weeks. Thus, the training program may actually 
cause a loss of somewhat more than a year’s pro- 
ductive labor. This additional loss of productive 
effort may be partly offset, however, by skills ac- 
quired by some of the trainees which would prove 
useful to them later in civilian occupations. 

To round out the picture: the “opportunity 
cost’”’ of the total manpower resources assumed to 


American Education Week, Nov. 11-16. 


Illustrations from “It Pays, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, 


be employed by the armed forces under the pro- 
gram projected (1,000,000 professional personnel 
and 770,000 trainees) might well reach a magni- 
tude of 4.7 billion dollars per year, measured in 
terms of the goods and services which could other- 
wise have been produced by the men engaged in 
the military program. 

Nearly all the arms, munitions and equipment 
used by the military establishment are produced by 
civilian workers and business firms, under govern- 
ment contracts which can be presumed to reflect 
the cost levels (as prevailing throughout the econ- 
omy) of the various production agents. Their 
value, therefore, represents roughly the amount of 
goods and services which could otherwise have 
been produced for civilian use. A few modifica- 
tions are necessary, however, to prevent duplica- 
tion. Most of the food served to soldiers and 
sailors, for instance, would still have been eaten by 
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them were they in civilian occupations. At least 
part of their clothing falls in the same category, 
while a number of other items require similar ad- 
justments. 

By deducting from the total armaments expendi- 
tures the major items of payroll, food, and most of 
the clothing cost, we arrive at a figure that roughly 
represents the “opportunity costs” of the industrial 
resources employed in the military establishment. 

With respect to the universal military training 
program, that figure might amount to about $720 
per trainee—or about 550 million dollars in total 
—representing the cost of all military equipment, 
arms, ammunition, and so forth, used by the 
trainees. 

Adding this amount to the imputed manpower 
cost of 1.9 billion dollars, the training program as 
a whole would divert a potential amount cf goods 
and services worth 2.5 billion dollars from civilian 
use. This “opportunity cost” is nearly twice as 
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high as the direct Federal expenditures required 
for the program. 

For the regular armed forces, the average total 
expenditure per active serviceman was $4,170 in 
1939. Deducting the same rate for food and cloth- 
ing as in the case of the trainee and an average pay 
of $1,000 we obtain $2,530 per active service- 
man (Army, Navy, or Marine Corps), represent- 
ing the annual cost of the military equipment, 
tanks, airplanes, vessels, guns, ammunition, and 
the like, used by the regular force in peacetime. 

If, after demobilization, a standing force of 
1,000,000 is maintained, the annual cost of in- 
dustrial resources would amount to about 2.5 bil- 
lion dollars, at 1939 prices and a state of military 
mechanization comparable to that prevailing in 
1939. This represents a very conservative esti- 
mate. Mechanization of the postwar armed forces 
will be much greater than in 1939. The cost of a 


(Continued on page 92) 
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Are School Boards Reactionary? 


By ROALD F. CAMPBELL 


HAT legislation of social import has been 
\4 passed by school boards? What relation- 
ships existed between the social and economic 
status of school-board members and their voting 
records on that legislation? Are school boards re- 
actionary? These questions I sought to answer in 
my investigation for a dissertation at Stanford 
University. 

The school-board minutes of twelve western 
cities, located in Utah, Idaho, Washington, Ore- 
gon, and California, and all over 25,000 in popu- 
lation, were the principal source of data. Certain 
judgments regarding school-board members and 
school-board legislation were obtained from the 
superintendents of schools in the twelve cities, as 
were certain social and economic facts concerning 
each board member. 

Credit rating bureaus in each city supplied the 
estimated annual income on the board members. I 
spent approximately three days in each of the 
twelve cities reading and extracting excerpts from 
the minutes from the decade 1931-1940, inter- 
viewing the superintendents, and obtaining the 
data from the credit rating bureaus. 

Fifteen issues, thought to have some social 
significance, were set up, as follows: 

1. Shall the school program be extended in 
scope and broadened in function? e.g. add kinder- 
gartens, nursery schools, or adult classes; and ex- 
tend health, recreation, guidance, or music pro- 
grams. Such changes will entail increased ex- 
penditures. 

2. Shall the school cooperate with other 
agencies in the community? e.g. with public li- 
brary, recreation council, university extension 
workers, or public health agencies? 

3. Shall the school resist pressures from or- 
ganized groups? e.g. Chamber of Commerce, La- 
bor Council, Farmer's Grange, or American 
Legion. 

4. Shall all community groups be treated alike 
with regard to availability of school facilities? e.g. 
the Boy Scouts, Salvation Army, Rotary Club, or 
the CIO Union. 


* Roald F. Campbell is Director, William M. 
Stewart School, Salt Lake City, Utah. He is a 
member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


5. Shall the curriculum be revised to meet the 
needs of youth? e.g. needs might include physi- 
cal, social-status, and personal or ego-integrative; 
thus the curriculum might give more attention to 
guidance, current social problems, personal prob- 
lems, recreation, and health. 

6. Shall the discussion of controversial issues 
be permitted in the school? e.g. discussion of labor 
unions, social security, federal debt, or unemploy- 
ment. 

7. Shall the purchasing policy permit text and 
reference materials to be provided on all sides of 
issues? e.g. Nation’s Business, New Masses, Scho- 
lastic, and New Republic. 

8. Shall the school be made effectively free for 
the children of all the people? e.g. eliminate stu- 
dent body fees, laboratory fees, locker fees, and 
provide free books. 

9. Shall the social, economic and political wel- 
fare of the teaching staff be recognized in board 
policy? e.g. single salary schedule, married women 
teach, adequate salaries, sick leave, leave of ab- 
sence, retirement, no restrictions on political ac- 
tivity. 

10. Shall the welfare of non-certified employees 
be recognized in board policy? e.g. adequate sal- 
aries, sick leave, retirement. 

11. Shall official channels be set up to provide 
for the participation of the teaching staff in ad- 
ministration? e.g. teachers’ councils, personnel 
boards, and advisory committees. 

12. Shall teachers’ organizations be given recog- 
nition in the formulation of policies? e.g. con- 
sider recommendations from the organizations on 
salaries, sick leave, tenure, retirement, leaves of 
absence, budget making, and instructional policies. 

13. Shall board policy be formulated to protect 
the freedom of the teaching staff? e.g. allow teach- 
ers freedom in their own fields, resist pressures 
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against teachers, develop a statement of policy on 
freedom of teaching. 

14. Shall board policy be formulated upon 
available facts as well as upon community senti- 
ment? e.g. population facts, financial facts, and 
needs of young people. 

15. Shall a regular and continuous program 
of school and community interpretation be author- 
ized? e.g. plan for bringing facts about community 
to staff, plan for getting facts about school to com- 
munity. 

To validate these issues further, as being im- 

rtant social-educational problems confronting 
school boards, they were submitted to a ten-man 
jury, five of whom were prominent superintend- 
ents and five of whom were well known college 
professors of educational administration. The jury 
gave substantial confirmation to the issues set up, 
and they were thus used as the basis for the investi- 
gation. 

School boards in the twelve western cities over 


Where schoots 


the ten-year period made 3,175 legislative de- 
cisions on the 15 issues. Of that number 2,907 
or 91.7 per cent were in the affirmative, and 268 
or 8.3 per cent were in the negative. A summary 
of the voting record on each issue is shown below: 
1. extend program, yes 261, no 41; 
2. cooperate with other agencies, yes 230, no 
10; 
. fesist pressure, yes 73, no 48; 
. school facilities to groups, yes 436, no 38; 
. curriculum meet needs, yes 105, no 0; 
. discuss controversial issues, yes 1, no 1; 
. reference material on all sides, yes 34; no 3; 
. school effectively free, yes 86, no 20; 
. teacher welfare recognized, yes 1,154, no 94; 
10. other employee welfare recognized, yes 
139, no 0; 
11. participation in administration, yes 33, no 0; 
12. recognize teacher organizations, yes 85; no, 
3; 
(Continued on page 93) 
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Keeping Abreast in Education 


The National Education Association begins the 
1945-46 school year with the following new divisions: 

Adult Education Service: To be headed by Leland 
P. Bradford, formerly Chief of Training of the U. S. 
Federal Security Agency. Dr. Bradford plans to give 
special attention to the education of returning veterans. 
He expects to make the division a clearinghouse of 
information on school programs and services for ex- 
soldiers. 

Audio-Visual Instructional Services: To be headed 
by Vernon G. Dameron. Mr. Dameron, who was 
formerly with the Army Air Forces at Chanute 
Field, Ill., expects to get as much surplus equipment 
as can be obtained for schools needing audio-visual 
supplies and materials. 

Division of Travel Service: To be headed by Paul 
Kinsel, now with the U. S. Office of Education. The 
aim of this division is “to secure for NEA members 
the greatest educational, cultural, and social returns 
from travel.” 


A decline in juvenile delinquency is noted in court 
statistics for the first time since the start of the war. 
Data from 225 courts show an over-all drop of 5 per 
cent for 1944 under 1943. Figures for 1944 are still 
up 56 per cent over the figure for 1938. 


Release in December of final units in the U. S. Of- 
fice of Education Visual Aids program completes a 
landmark in the history of new aids to education. It 
developed the visual-aid-unit idea, each unit including 
a motion picture film, a film-strip, and a teaching man- 
ual. A total of 457 visual aid units were developed, 
at a production record of six and one-half aids per 
week. Educational experts cooperated with commer- 
cial companies in the production. Mass consumption 
and federal subsidy make these available at prices 
lower than ever. Although prepared for war training, 
many visual aid units have long range peacetime 
values. 


The Educational Press Association of America cele- 
brates this year its Fiftieth Anniversary, having been 
organized in 1895. A yearbook is planned, and a 
workshop for editors of educational magazines to 
be held at the University of Wisconsin, June 22-29, 
next summer. Enlargement of services and staff is 
being planned. 

The Ohio School of the Air is now in its seventeenth 


year of activity, with broadcasts from WOSU for 
classrooms in the state. Programs are broadcast on the 
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level of the elementary, intermediate and high school 
grades. The “radio college” courses include lessons 
in French, Spanish, Russian, music literature, eco- 
nomics, etc. Special bulletins for free distribution in 
connection with these courses have been prepared. 

Much has been written of the British Education 
Bill; the bill, incidentally, that almost brought on 
an election in the British Isles. Little, however, has 
been told of the McNair report on which the greater 
part of the education measure was based. It is a de- 
cidedly interesting document. 

One quotation from the summary explains the 
report. It says: “The whole standing of education is 
to be raised so as to attract men and women of the 
highest intelligence and culture to the teaching pro- 
fession. To this end, conditions prevailing in the 
profession are to be radically improved and thrown 
open to a far wider field of recruitment.” 

With respect to conditions of service, the report 
advocates better salary standards, more attractive 
school buildings and smaller classes, sabbatical terms 
on full pay, and a widening of the teacher exchange 
system within the Empire. Quite as important is the 
statement that “it is urged that teachers should en- 
gage far more in public duties, such as membership 
in local authorities, magisterial bench, etc.” 


Teachers in some provinces of Canada are required 
by law to be members of their respective teachers as- 
sociations, and the government collects the profes- 
sional dues. Thus the act of Ontario, 1944, pre- 
scribes that every teacher shall be a member of the 
Federation, and ‘the prescribed membership fee shall 
be deducted by the Board of Trustees from the salary 
of each teacher for the month of November or the 
first month thereafter in which the teacher begins a 
term of employment and shall be forwarded to the 
Treasurer of the Federation.” The act is patterned 
after legislation already in effect in Alberta. The an- 
nual meeting of the British Columbia Teachers’ Fed- 
eration approved compulsory membership in the form 
indicated by the resolution: 

“That no teacher be appointed or retained unless 
he holds a Certificate of Qualification issued by the 
Department of Education and is granted membership 
by the British Columbia Teachers’ Federation.” 


With a discontinuation—since 1941—of more than 
50,000 teaching positions, with the issuance—for 
1945-46—of nearly 175,000 emergency permits, 
with the birth rate far above normal from about 1942 
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to 1950 or later, with thousands of superannuated 
teachers “helping for the duration,” with approxi- 
mately 50,000 withdrawing annually from the profes- 
sion because of ill health, retirement, death, marriage, 
and other miscellaneous reasons, with from three to 
four years beyond high school required for the prep- 
aration of a teacher with the return within the next 
few years of several million students—including 
1,500,000 veterans—to the high schools and colleges, 
with the necessity of raising the average educational 
level of our citizens—for all these reasons and other 
related circumstances there seems no basis for expect- 
ing enough teachers for a decade or longer—HARRY 
E. ELDER, summarizing 37 replies to questionnaires 
to 48 states on teacher supply, in “The Teacher Short- 
age: From Acute to Alarming!” in The Indiana 
Teacher, September, 1945, p. 10. 


Personal and Professional 


Ray T. Sant* has returned as superintendent to Dis- 
trict 1 in Cayuga County, New York, from the armed 
forces. 


Harold D. Sylvester* of Fulton has been elected 
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superintendent in District 4, Oswego County New 
York. Previously Supt. Sylvester taught in New 
York State, New Jersey and Connecticut and was a 
state supervisor in Connecticut and superintendent of 
schools in Massachusetts and Vermont. 

J. Evert Scholten is now registrar at North Dakota 
State Teachers College, Mayville, N. D. 

Ernest O. Melby assumed his new duties as dean 
of the School of Education of New York University 
September 1. He was former president of Montana 
State University. 

John F. Hopf, Jr., has been named superintendent 
of Rockland County, New York. Formerly he was 
director and regional supervisor and national program 


consultant of the United Service Organizations in New 
England, the Middle West, and New York City. 


Wayne L. Lowe* was elected superintendent of the 
new district formed by the consolidation of the school 
districts in the city of Rye. He formerly served as 
ptincipal of the Rye High School. 


Milton G. Nelson* of New York State College 
for Teachers at Albany, New York, has been selected 
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by the War Department to serve with other American 
educators in universities being established by the Army 
in England and Europe. 

Joseph E. Burk* is dean of Meredith College, North 
Carolina. He was formerly president of Ward-Bel- 
mont College in Nashville, Tennessee. 


George Funk* is the new superintendent of schools 
at La Jara, Colorado. 


Kenneth Cleeton* has become high school princi- 
pal, Boulder, Colorado. 

George A. Layman, for the past thirty years a mem- 
ber of the faculty of Jefferson High School, Roanoke, 
was awarded the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
at Bridgewater College on May 28. 


The citation said: 

“In recognition of your long record as a faithful 
and beloved teacher in the public schools of this, your 
native state; in honor of your service to your city 
and community as a citizen interested in sound gov- 
ernment; in appreciation of your service as a school 
executive and a member of various state and national 
committees on civic life and education; in recogni- 
tion of your leadership in public affairs and your 
contribution to the religious life of your community, 
and in appreciation of your qualities as a Christian 


gentleman. . . 
The Roanoke World News, commenting editorially 


on the recognition given Mr. Layman, said: 

“The honor is unique. It is seldom that a public 
school teacher is awarded an honorary degree.” 

Gordon Guffey* is now superintendent of schools 
at Jackson, Wyoming. 

Kenneth LeMoine* has taken the position of prin- 
cipal of University Hill School, Boulder, Colorado. 

Thomas H. Pickens* is the new director of guidance 
at Las Animas, Colorado. 

William A. Black* has become director of curricu- 
lum, Washington State Department of Education, 
Olympia, Washington. 

S. C. Coy* is principal of the junior high school, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 

Harley F. Garrett* has taken up the new position 
of superintendent of schools at Belpre, Kansas. 

Arthur G. Watson* has taken over his duties as su- 
perintendent of schools at Straton, Colorado. 

Ray C. Hume* is now principal of high school, 
Grand Junction, Colorado. 

Maurice Griffith* has become dean of Casper Junior 
College, Casper, Wyoming. 

Jordan L. Larson* returned in August to his post 


as superintendent of Dubuque’s public schools follow- 
ing three and one-half years in the armed forces. 


George R. Champlin* was recently appointed to the 
superintendency at New London, Conn. He was for- 
merly special assistant to the superintendent, New 
Rochelle. 

Ray Collins* has become superintendent of schools 
at Manhasset, New York. He was previously super- 
vising principal at Wappingers Central School. 

Henry C. Ducker* is now superintendent of the 
Senior High School, Baldwin, New York, where he 
was only recently appointed principal. 

Howard Funk* is acting superintendent of the 
Brownville Junior High School. ; 
Abel A. Hanson* has been apopinted to the super- 
intendency at Elizabeth, New Jersey. He was former 

superintendent at Manhasset, New York. 

J. Ogden Scheer* has been appointed supervisor in 
the state department of education for Northwest 
Missouri. He has been superintendent of the Wright 
City, Mo., public schools since 1943. 

Oliver C. Carmichael is new president of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing, succeeding the late Dr. Walter A. Jessup. Dr. 
Carmichael was Chancellor of Vanderbilt University. 

Harold M. Benson, formerly assistant professor of 
education, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, has been 
appointed Chairman of the Economics and Business 
Department, General Motors Institute, Flint, Michi- 
gan. Mr. Benson has been a member of the Miami 
University faculty for several years, during which time 
he wrote the textbook for and supervised the instruc- 
tion in code typewriting of 4,000 radiomen for the 
U. S. Navy. 

Dr. Fred T. Mitchell* assumed his duties as pres- 
ident of Mississippi State College October 1. He 
has been professor of education and dean at Michigan 
State College. 

Francis S. Chase,* executive secretary of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association, has been named Director 
of Rural Editorial Service, with offices at 5835 Kim- 
bark Ave., Chicago 37. He will have charge of prep- 
aration of materials on rural education for publication 
in journals of the state education associations. 

Hooker Coen, formerly Mississippi assistant state 
superintendent of education, is now released from 
military service, and returned to Mississippi, in the 
state department of vocational rehabilitation. 

James M. Ewing has resumed his duties as presi- 
dent of the Copiah-Lincoln Junior College, Wesson, 
Miss., after two and a half years in the Navy. 


* The asterisk indicates membership in Phi Delta Kappa. 





Book Notes 


WILLIAM G. CAMPBELL AND JAMES H. BEDFORD, 
You and Your Future Job. Los Angeles: Society for 
Occupational Research, Ltd., 1944. Pp. xiv+368. 

“Choosing a career consists of far more than deter- 
mining a skill to be mastered as a means of earning 
a livelihood: to a marked extent it involves selecting 
a way of life, the conditions under which one can 
be happy.” 

You and Your Future Job is designed as a text on 
vocational opportunities for use in high schools. 
Twenty-two chapters explore a score of occupational 
fields, with close-ups of a dozen vocations in each. 

The society for Occupational Research, Ltd., has 
since 1925 encouraged and published studies on oc- 
cupational problems. Each new work has drawn on 
earlier works. The current production is a timely and 
useful text reviewing vocational opportunities, and 
concluding with a chapter on ‘‘Landing the Job.” An 
unusual inclusion for a high school text is the chapter 
“For Those Over Forty,” which this reviewer, lately 
past that landmark, found encouraging, and which 
should be of service in the present situation loaded 
with technological complications. 

Both authors wear the service key of Phi Delta 
Kappa. 


CARROLL ATKINSON, True Confessions of a Ph.D. 


Boston: Meador Publishing Company, Revised, 1945. 


Pp. 88. $1.00. 

It is a healthy thing, psychologically speaking, to 
get it off your chest. As the author says, he had to 
do it! Most of us along the road to a Ph.D. make 
ourselves a similar promise, but about the only exer- 
cise that promise ever gets is about parallel to the work 
of the sophomore who takes out his own hazing on 
the next tribe of freshmen. 

The author’s personal story of his elementary, sec- 
ondary and collegiate education is on the critical side. 
The current candidate for the Ph.D. can get tips from 
the story on the road he must run. In spite of criti- 
cisms, Dr. Atkinson feels that the holder of the Ph.D. 
has grounds for personal congratulations and has a 
good thing economically. 

The book was widely discussed on its appearance 
in 1939. The revision adds a section on recommenda- 
tions for reform. 

Carroll Atkinson is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


CARROLL ATKINSON, Pro and Con of the Ph.D. 
Boston: Meador Publishing Company, 1945. Pp. 172. 
$2.00. 

Under this title, Dr. Atkinson gives a running com- 
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mentary on a collection of published criticisms of the 
Ph.D. degree, a selection of forty from the more than 
four hundred articles in the professional literature. 

“My personal recommendation is that the Ph.D. be 
divorced from all course work, all requirements of 
attending classes, and all necessity of making grades. 
. . . Examinations, oral as well as written, should be 
limited strictly to the fields of study the candidate is 
offering. This would eliminate any further repetition 
of my own perdicament wherein I knew my major and 
minor subjects perhaps as thoroughly as did my pro- 
fessorial committee, and then was asked to name five 
American poets . . . only to be ‘sentenced’ to take 
a course in literature which I neither wanted nor en- 
joyed. . . . All because I had given Tennyson Ameri- 
can citizenship. This type of petty paternalism smacks 
of the junior high school rather than the doctoral level 
of education. . . .”” And so on, including the feeling 
that all dissertations should be published. 

Personally, we feel his Ph.D. was worth more with 
literature! 


I. Davip SATLOw, editor, Basic Business Education 
for All. Fourteenth Yearbook, 1943-1944, of the 
Commercial Education Association of the City of New 
York and Vicinity. (Orders for copies of the C.B.A. 
Yearbooks may be placed through the New York Uni- 
versity Bookstore, Washington Square East, New 
York 3, N. Y.) Pp. 275. $2.00. 

In addition to the papers presented at its section 
meeting, this yearbook contains reports of workshops 
in bookkeeping and business arithmetic, and a collec- 
tion of materials and techniques developed by com- 
mercial department offering suggestions for the im- 
provement of instruction in commercial subjects. 


GERTRUDE Forrester, Methods of Vocational 
Guidance. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1944. 
Pp. xx+460. Illustrated. 

The organized course in “occupations” does not 
exist in most schools. Most schools do not employ vo- 
cational counselors. What is done in vocational guid- 
ance must be done by the regular teachers in their 
regular subjects. 

This book is designed for the teacher of business 
subjects who wishes to do that department's share in 
vocational guidance. It points out services the “‘aver- 
age” teacher of business subjects may perform with- 
out special training. It is devoted to specific methods 
of helping youth plan vocational lives. Objectives 
include informing pupils about the occupational 
world, acquainting pupils with sources of information, 
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techniques in investigating occupations, informing on 
courses and colleges for further training, and culti- 
vating understanding of interrelationships and con- 
tributions of all forms of work to the welfare of so- 
ciety—that last an objective to which we wish to give 
our special commendation. Other chapter deal with 


techniques of counseling, pupil inventories, placement 
and follow-up services, and methods of assembling 


and filing materials. 


Dav F. JACKEY AND MELVIN L. BaRLow, The 
Craftsman Prepares to Teach. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1944. Pp. viii+184. $2.00. 

Production needs of the war called many craftsmen 
to train workers for many industrial occupations. This 
- terse manual was prepared as a guide for anyone pre- 
paring to teach industrial workers. It should have its 
usefulness for those situations, and may be of interest 
also to other teachers. 

We pass on two quotations from lighter moments 
in the book: 

On the lecture method: “‘It is fortunate that Provi- 
dence provided us with ears on each side of our heads 
so that much of the material that is presented by the 
overworked lecture method enters by one ear and 
leaves by the other. If teachers were paid by what 
their students learn through the lecture method, most 
teachers would starve.” 

On interest factors: ‘The axiom is often heard: 
“You can lead a horse to water, but you can’t make 
him drink.” From actual experience, however, it is 
known that if a horse is fed considerable salt with 
his food, he will soon be in physical and mental condi- 
tion to want to drink.” 

David F. Jackey is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINIS- 
TRATORS, Paths to Better Schools. 23rd yearbook; 
Washington, D. C.: 1945. Pp. 415. Illustrated. 
$2.00 

“On far-flung battle fronts men by the millions have 
faced death and many have died with the faith that 
somehow we would do a better job in the future, that 
a way would be found to give their younger brothers 
and sisters and their unseen children the equal 
chance.” 

The Commission on Paths to Better Schools of the 
American Association of School Administrators makes 
report, giving suggestions on equal and universal ac- 
cess to educational opportunity, physical fitness, pre- 
paring youth for occupational efficiency, citizenship 
training, better ways of learning, improvement of 
personnel and status of teaching, finances and federal 
aid, school-community relationships. 

It should be of value to superintendents, principals, 
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teachers, trustees and laymen in efforts to improve 
schools. 

THE STAFF OF THE DIVISION ON CHILD DEVELOp- 
MENT AND TEACHER PERSONNEL, Helping Teachers 
Understand Children. Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Education Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion, 1945. Pp. xv+468. $3.50. 

This book is about teachers, though it describes the 
behavior of dozens of school children and partially 
analyzes the forces that led them to act as they did 
in various situations. It demonstrates how individual 
classroom teachers and teaching principals gradually 
deepened their understanding of the causes that under- 
lie the conduct of children, how they increased their 
skill in identifying such causes in the cases of indi- 
vidual children and groups. 

It will interest the individual who desires to under- 
stand children better, and it may serve as a guide for 
a project to co-operative in-service education. 


Morris FISHBEIN AND LESLIE W. IRwIN, Health 
and First Aid. New York: Lyons and Carnahan, 1944. 
Pp. vi+372. Illustrated. 

A concise text for use in secondary schools, featur- 
ing objective tests, chapter summaries, and “What 
Would You Do?” teaching aids. See page 73 for 
sample questions. 

Leslie W. Irwin is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


GEORGE BURKE JOHNSTON, Ben Jonson, Poet. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1945. Co- 
lumbia University Studies in English and Comparative 
Literature No. 162. Pp. 175. $2.00. 

A technical critical work on the non-dramatic poems 
of Ben Jonson, emphasizing English and medieval tra- 
ditions as an antidote to the label “‘classicism.” 





Answers to 


Test Yourself in Health 
Questions Page 73 


13. true 
14. true 
15. true 
16. false 
17. false 
18. true 
19. true 
20. false 
r« 
22. 
23. 
24. 
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BOOK NOTES 


ELIZABETH H. THompsoNn, A.L.A. Glossary of Li- 
brary Terms. Chicago: American Library Association, 
1943. Pp. 159. $3.50. 

The glossary includes technical terms used in 
American libraries and selected terms in several fields 
related, such as archives, bibliography, printing and 
publishing. Here is a sample definition: 


ASSOCIATION copy. A book that gives evi- 
dence through bookplate, special binding, 
autograph, presentation inscription, or mar- 
ginal or other notes, of having had some 
special connection with the author, some 
distinguished individual, or a celebrated 
library or collection. 

Copies signed by the author for the trade, 
as a help to the sale of the book, are not 
considered true association copies. 


The publication of the glossary, in process since 
1926, is a real achievement of American Library As- 
sociation through its Committee on Library Terminol- 
ogy, and a contribution to the developing library 
science. The glossary will be useful to librarians and 
students, and any persons interested in research. 

Eunice WoiFe, A Handbook for the High School 
Teacher-Librarian. Bulletin of Information, Kansas 
State Teachers College of Emporia, Vol. 25, No. 8, 
August, 1945. 32 pages. 


For the busy classroom teacher who must keep go- 
ing a library in a small high school. 


Harry N. RIVLIN AND HERBERT SCHUELER, Edi- 
tors, Encyclopedia of Modern Education. New York: 


Philosophical Library, Inc., 1943. Pp. xvi+902. 
$10.00. 

The services of many specialists are brought to the 
convenience of the educator in the encyclopedia. Such 
an encyclopedia is a major achievement and a tribute 
to the profession in whose field it appears. 

The editors have sought to find “clear and concise 
explanations of the basic terms, ideas, and movements 
of modern education.” Discussion is made of educa- 
tional systems of the countries of North and South 
America, and major countries elsewhere. Some items 
are prepared by exponents of opposite viewpoints, 
while other items present various points of view. 
There are articles on the basic principles and practices 
in administration, curriculum, educational psychology, 
educational sociology, finance, mental hygiene, meth- 
ods of teaching, philosophy, teacher educcation, etc. 
Selected references appear at the foot of most of the 
articles, 

Designed as a basic reference book, it has value also 
when read as other books are read. Are you not given 
satisfaction in knowing that children who have been 
deaf from birth may be taught to speak? (Deaf, Edu- 
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cation of the) ; that a parent has no right to demand 
that his child attend any particular school, that right 
having been assigned to the school board which is 
vested with broad discretion in assigning students to 
such schools as in its judgment may be best? (Parents, 
Rights of); that gifted university students in the 
Soviet Union may receive a stipend from the govern- 
ment larger than the salary of some of their teachers? 
(Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, Education in) ; 
that Sarmiento returned to his job as superintendent of 
schools after serving as president of his country? 
(Sarmiento, Domingo Faustino). 


Lioyp ACKERMAN, Health and Hygiene. Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania: The Jacques Cattell Press, 1943. 
Pp. xii+895 Illustrated. $5.00. 

Here is a balanced study of disease prevention and 
health promotion, designed for the mature student, 
as on the higher college level or the inquiring mind 
in adult education. 


THEODORE -BRAMELD, Design for America. New 
York: Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Inc., 1945. Pp. 
vii+165. $2.00. 

Can students in high schools study the future in- 
stead of the past? 

Twenty-six juniors and twenty-five seniors in Flood- 
wood, Minnesota, population 600 and so located that 
half or more of them could not reach school for one 
to three weeks on account of muddy roads, did study 
the future two hours daily for one semester. _ 

They had the help of the teacher of English, the 
teacher of social studies, the teacher of natural science, 
the superintendent of schools, and a cooperating in- 
structor from the University of Minnesota who visited 
frequently and maintained regular contact by corre- 
spondence and telephone. 

The philosophy of the experience is suggested in 
the quotation from William F. Ogburn which the 
author uses in the opening of his book: 


“History does not repeat itself in an age of change. 
Hence, we should look forward rather than backward. 
Imagine yourself driving eighty miles an hour across 
rough country in a veil of mist. You would need to look 
forward with all the concentration possible. Would 
you spend your time and energy looking backward? 
Yet, this is what humanity is doing as it is carried along 
by a rapidly moving civilization. The universities, 
colleges, and schools are abundantly supplied with 
teachers of history, but not one has a professorship for 
the study of the future... . What is needed is a 
group of thinkers who will make it their business to 
devote their whole time to a study of future trends, 
and whose work will be given adequate recognition.” 


Without in any way denying the continuous neces- 
sity of studying social heritage and contemporary life, 
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the author insists that a significant place must be 
found in the schools for study of the future. The 
author reports the experiment in which the students 
studied the problems involving all fields of learning, 
read opposite viewpoints on controversial issues, and 
explored community attitudes. The candid report 
describes difficulties and mistakes as well as successes 
and hopes that others may build upon this to greater 
success. Suggestions are offered for techniques, ob- 
jectives, and day-by-day plans. 

In addition to satisfactory results on standard tests, 
the author believes the students clarified their ideas 
of democracy and acquired a real appreciation of the 
potentialities of democratic society. Professors R. B. 
Raup of Columbia University and B. O. Smith of IIli- 
nois in a concluding chapter of evaluation say the 
experiment suggests a new orientation for public edu- 
cation. 

For us, the greatest contribution of the experiment 
may lie in the cure of the reported lack of faith of the 
students in their fellow men and the American way 
of life. We found ourselves wondering to what ex- 
tent high school students are typically cynical of 
further progress for America and the world? 

We believe it good that students should look to 
the future as well as the past. They can find better 
their own places. 


ROBERT GESSNER, Youth Is the Time. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1945. Pp. 269. $2.50. 

“Youth is the time” for romance, and the book is a 
love story. Yet even more, it is a study of teaching. 


“Of the professions, teaching is the most crucial, akin 
to parenthood. Very few, all too few, persons are 
capable of any act of love, even the most elemental 
one.” (p.196) 


The author says of Christopher Nash, hero of the 
story, 


“He was launched on the things he had long felt obli- 
gated to say, and it occurred to him with a sudden in- 
ward satisfaction that he was now saying them, and to 
hundreds as well as to his own class.” (p.230) 


This is Christopher Nash’s diagnosis: 


“Everybody seems to have complicated explanations 
and even more complicated cures for the ills of edu- 
cation. These long-nose doctors thump every bone, 
poke at every inch of skin, shake their learned heads 
and prescribe pills, everything from amputation to 
cremation. The patient isn’t sick. It’s the doctor. He’s 
the one who needs to be re-educated. He has to learn to 
open the windows, let in the fresh air, and, in turn, the 
classroom must seek life outside. That’s when we'll get 
our proper proportion.” (p.231) 


The dilemma in which he places the teacher is that 
the teacher must choose whether he shall be “more 


interested in teaching than in what and whom he 
taught.” (p.64) 


“The trouble, Birnbaum, is—well, there’s no sharing 
of experience. The teacher sits behind a desk, students 
in rows, like a church. Everybody has a textbook, espe- 
cially the teacher. A bell rings. Teacher asks questions 
to determine whether the assignment was read. Ques- 
tion, answer. It’s like dropping nickels in a player 
piano.... 

“T tell you, the pursuit of learning has become a labor- 
saving machine, the professor in an easy chair printing 
off little minds like copies of the World Almanac. At 
the end of the four years the volume is bound, wrapped 
in sheepskin, and labeled a bachelor—appropriate title.” 
(p.194) 

Youth Is the Time is a vivid picture of a metro- 
politan school with its roster of the melting pot— 
“Aarons, Adamic, Adams, Anastopoulos, . . . Fine, 
Finely, Fruscella, Fuchs, . . . Ginsburg, Goodman, 
Grabowsky, Grossi, . . . Simons, Scardapanio, Slut- 
sky, . . . Terry, Tickler, Vilszynska. . . .” One of 
them speaks in behalf of all, 


“Students like us, children of the city who ride to 
school in subways, we're the loneliest students in the 
world. . . . Our hopes, aspirations, dreams—whatever 
they are—are of little consequence. We're the raw ma- 
terial on the conveyor belt, a four-year run through the 
factory, a diploma slapped into our outstretched hands, 
and we're out in the cold, just where we were when we 
started.” (p.21) 


But the feeling of being alone is one which comes 
to children in all schools in all situations. All teachers 
can see in the efforts of Christopher Nash to know his 
pupils and to serve them some measure of their own 
ambitions. In the case of Christopher Nash, as the 
story is told, it led him into conflict with the adminis- 
tration of his school. His story is a fiction form for 
the two quotations with which he prefaces his book: 
From Edward Liss, 


“Good teaching is an act of love.” 
And from Edward Mansfield, 


If America has presented anything new to the world, 
it is a new form of society; if she has anything worthy 
to preserve, it is the principle upon which that society 
is instituted: hence it is not a Grecian or a Roman edu- 
cation we need. . . . On the contrary, it must have all 
the characteristics of the American mind, fresh, original, 
vigorous, enterprising; embarrassed by no artificial 
barriers.” 


We would report Youth Is the Time not as an 
exposé, but as Robert Gessner’s passionate plea for 
good teaching. 

“What in the world is more valuable than good 


scholarship?’ 
“ “Good teaching,’ he said crisply.” (p.37) 
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WittiaM O. Horcuxiss, Minerals of Might. Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania: The Jacques Cattell Press, 1945. 
Pp. vii+206. Illustrated. $2.50. 


“All nations are ‘have not’ nations. No country is 
sufficient to itself in natural resources.” 


Expounding the point of view that we will eventu- 
ally develop the necessary machinery for the preserva- 
tion of world peace—but probably after another world 
war—the author explains the functions of natural re- 
sources in wartime and in peacetime. He would have 
the government build up stock piles in strategic min- 
erals while multiplying efforts of conservation of the 
natural resources of the country. 

Did you know that: 


“The preserving of food in tin cans is probably the 
most modern invention. It would be impossible to feed 
the great armies of the present war without tin-canned 
food.” f 


“At first, railroad tracks were made of wrought iron. 
Steel was not available until after 1856 when the Besse- 
mer process came into use. Before railroads, hauling a 
bushel of wheat 40 miles often cost more than the bushel 
of wheat was worth. Without railroads, most farmland 
today would be worthless.” 

2 

“If the average citizen had to use all these metals 
himself instead of having them used for him by all 
the complex manufacturing, transportation, power, ag- 
ricultural, communication and other industries as he 
does now, he would have to buy yearly about 812 pounds 
of metal for every member of his family. Seven hun- 
dred and seventy pounds would be steel and forty-two 
pounds of other metals, some of which he wouldn't 
recognize when he saw them. Nevertheless they are 
all necessary to his welfare and happiness.” 


“If we assume that we used our fuels with 6 per cent 
efficiency, out of the 25,368 trillion sized units available 
in 1940 we actually got 1,522. Even at this low effi- 
ciency we had the equivalent of 20 slaves working eight 
hours, 300 days a year, for every man, woman, and child 
in the United States.” 

z 


“In 40 years’ time this ‘slave equivalent’ of our used 
mechanical energy has increased from five or six to 20 
slaves for each of us. 

“If we could double the 6 per cent efficiency we could 
increase the ‘slave equivalent’ to 40 for each of us. We 
would then be using only one-eighth of the energy in our 
production of coal, oil, gas, and water power and would 
still be losing seven-eighth of it, a loss which would 
leave plenty of leeway for diligent searchers for greater 
efficiency.” 

$ 


“Modern improvements have increased the efficiency 
of the use of coal and iron in steam power production 


so that we now get from 4 per cent to 10 per cent in 
ordinary practice, and up to a maximum of about 35 
per cent effective use of the heat energy in the coal. The 
35 per cent efficiency is possible only in large stationary 
generating stations using powdered coal fuel, the most 
efficient boilers yet devised, steam temperatures and 
pressures that are limited only by the ability of metals 
to withstand them, and steam turbines to transform the 
energy in the steam into rotary motion of the electric 
generators.” 
% 


“Another aspect of this increase in efficiency is also a 
most interesting story. If the user of a mine pump in 
1750 had had on hand coal to last him for a month, and 
some magic wand had touched his machinery and given 
it maximum 1944 efficiency he would have found his 
coal pile would last him four to eight years, instead of 
the month. His coal would do fifty to a hundred times 
as much work as he expected to get out of it. That 
magic wand has been applied. It is modern science and 
engineering. Use of that wand has enabled us to get up 
to 35 per cent of the energy in the coal. But we are los- 
ing 65 per cent in the most efficient plants. Suppose 
some other wand, not yet known to us, could have 
touched the 1750 mine pump and made it, what we 
someday hope to attain, 90 per cent efficient. The 
pump owner would have found the coal he bought to 
last him a month would now be enough to last him 
about fifteen or twenty years, an improvement of 200 
times. That still awaits the doing.” 


WARREN PETER EvEROTE, Agricultural Science to 
Serve Youth. New York: Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1943. Pp. vi+79. $1.85. 


Into the organized subject field course called “chem- 
istry,” recognized as a college admission subject, have 
been fitted problem areas thought significant for sec- 
ondary school youth. Seventeen problem areas were 
included, with such items as mineral resources, textiles, 
cosmetics, food, photography, and ceramics. 

The author reports gains in growth significantly 
greater in the test groups than in the control groups. 


CLARA WILSON SANDERSON, The Great Adventure 
of Pedagogy. Caldwell, Idaho: The Caxton Printers, 
Ltd., 1942. Pp. 441. Illustrated. $4.00. 


Enthusiasm is contagious and the author's passion 
for teaching and good teaching should prove con- 
tagious. This is an effort of a teacher of ten years’ ex- 
perience to share that experience with beginning teach- 
ers. We liked the differences reported in teaching 
methods, the problems and characteristics of students 
beginning and finishing the junior high school. After 
chapters on teaching methods of special service to so- 
cial studies, the book is primarily a source book of 
approaches to teaching units. 
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Economic Implications 
(Continued from page 81) 
typical capital ship, for instance, has increased 
from approximately 30 million dollars to 100 mil- 
lion dollars, and the development of armored di- 
visions of which the American Army had none 
until 1940, has introduced a vast array of expen- 
sive equipment. It is doubtful, therefore, that the 
cost of armament will return to the prewar level. 

Another factor suggests that this estimate may 
be low. Assistant Secretary McCloy states that the 
Army’s active reserve should be ready to swing 
into action in six weeks’ time or less. A trained 
force without adequate weapons is helpless. Ob- 
viously, there will not be time to manufacture 
weapons for four million men reservists in six 
weeks’ time. Hence, it must be presumed that the 
War Department hopes to maintain equipment 
sufficient to put such a huge land force into the 
field immediately at any time. The cost which 
such an arsenal would entail might easily amount 
to one billion dollars per year or more, represent- 
ing a capital value of equipment of eight to twelve 
billion dollars, to be kept in readiness for the 
trained reserve. 

Adding to the estimate of minimum cost of in- 
dustrial resources (2.5 million dollars) which 
would be diverted to the support of the regular 
establishment, the value of the manpower re- 
sources (2.8 billion dollars), we arrive at a total 
indirect cost (in terms of the value of potential 
civilian goods and services) of 5.3 billion dollars 
per year for the regular military establishment, 
assumed to be maintained indefinitely after de- 
mobilization. 

The total peacetime armament program, i.e., 
the regular armed forces and the military training 
program combined, would represent an amount of 
civilian goods and services valued at nearly eight 
billion dollars at 1939 prices (or 10 billion at 
present prices). The direct expenditure appearing 
in the Federal budget meanwhile would total only 
about 5.3 billion dollars. . . . 

It has been argued that a universal military 
training program might bring certain benefits to 
the civilian economy, that it might reduce unem- 
ployment, would educate the trainees in discipline 
and self-reliance, would improve their health and 
physical stamina, and that the year of training 


would not be entirely lost to the economy since 
the trainees might return with certain skills that 
would be useful in civilian pursuits. Nearly all 
of these benefits are subject to controversy, how- 
ever, and might be offset by less favorable aspects 
of the program. Whatever they may prove to be, 
they can hardly be used as reasons for the adoption 
of universal training. They are not the objectives 
of the program; training for war is its only goal. 

There is, of course, great need for better health 
services, better education, and better character- 
training. We shall use our economic resources 
more wisely, however, if we achieve whatever de- 
gree of military preparedness we decide is neces- 
sary at a minimum cost through an efficient single- 
purpose military program, and attain these other 
nonmilitary objectives directly through specific 
health, education, and vocational programs. 

Nor is the Army an appropriate agency for un- 
employment relief. To remove 770,000 produc- 
tive young workers from the economy is not a way 
to contribute to the wealth of the Nation, nor is it 
a solution to the problems of maintaining full em- 
ployment. Indeed, by placing the burden of the 
care of these large numbers of men upon the 
shoulders of the taxpayers, it might actually aggra- 
vate the real problem of creating full employment. 

In the weighing of alternatives lies the clue for 
wise decision. Assuming that a high state of mili- 
tary preparedness is found necessary in the long- 
run postwar period, is the universal military train- 
ing program an economically justifiable part of 
such a defense program? 

To justify its considerable direct cost in Federal 
appropriations and indirect manpower and te- 
sources costs, it must be shown that the training 
program has definite concrete advantages as an 
essential part of military defense. The mere pos- 
session of a large trained reserve is no guarantee 
of security (as France found out in 1940) if an 
aggressor, relying primarily on more modern 
weapons and surprise strategy, can find a way of 
setting this defense at naught. . . . 

Universal military training would not bankrupt 
the economy of the United States. The main issue 
is rather whether it really is the most effective 
means of bolstering our defense, or whether an 
equivalent amount of resources might not be 
employed in a different way to greater advantage. 
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Are School Boards Reactionary? 


(Continued from page 83) 

14. policies from facts, yes 156, no 0; and 

15. interpretation program, yes 111, no 1. 

The 172 individual board members in the 
twelve cities over the ten-year period made a total 
of 16,752 decisions on the fifteen issues. Of that 
number 15,264 were in the affirmative, and 1,488 
were in the negative. Considerable variation was 
found in the voting records of board members by 
cities. There was a correlation of .55 between the 
per cent of negative votes cast by board members 
and the assessed valuation per pupil in the cities. 
It was found that sex, age, schooling, occupation, 
income, tenure on board, and school attendance 
of board members’ children did not differentiate. 

It was found that the 12 superintendents in the 
cities covered by the study rated the 15 issues as 
important issues confronting school boards. In 
seven of the nine cities from which responses were 
obtained concerning the “‘social climate’’ of school 
boards, superintendents felt little or no restriction 
in seeking action on any legislative matter within 
the compass of the 15 issues used in this study. In 
the other two cities superintendents did feel board 
restrictions. 

An attempt was made to see how certain social 
and economic factors might be related to the 
judged competence of school-board members. 
There seemed to be no relationship between sex, 
age, occupational category, income and the judged 
competence of school-board members. Board 
members with more schooling were considered 
slightly more competent. In the opinion of super- 
intendents, tenure on the board did seem to be a 
differentiating factor in the competence of board 
members. On the basis of a very limited sampling, 
school attendance of board member's children also 
appeared to differentiate, in the judgment of su- 
perintendents, between competent and less compe- 
tent board members. Finally, it was found that 
the percentage of negative decisions rendered by 
board members did distinguish between “best” 
and “‘poorest’’ board members as judged by their 
superintendents. 

The school boards in the 12 western cities estab- 
lished a legislative record definitely affirmative 
toward the issues involved. There was a positive 
though not a high correlation between the per- 


centage of negative decisions rendered by board 
members and the financial ability of the cities. 
School-board members with a lower percentage of 
negative decisions on the 15 issues did tend to be 
more competent. There was little or no rela- 
tionship between certain social and economic fac- 
tors and school-board competence. It would ap- 
pear that factors other than those of a social or 
economic nature determined the competence of 
school-board members. 

Professional educators should conceive it as part 
of their task to assist school-board members to see 
the social significance of their office, and not con- 
demn board members as a group for the short- 
comings of some such members. 


Pharmacists Needed 
By JOHN A. HOWLAND 


Recent surveys show that some 8,050 young 
men and women with bachelor of science degrees 
are needed to operate our retail pharmacies, An- 
other 1,000 with Doctor’s or Master’s degrees in 
pharmaceutical subjects are required as drug re- 
search workers and teachers. 

The mortality rate among pharmacists—ap- 
proximately 2,200 a year—exceeds the number of 
pharmacists—1,800—that our colleges graduated 
annually before the war reduced enrollments. 
Thus, it seems evident that five years from now 
there will be added to the present shortage of 
pharmacists another 10,000 resulting from mor- 
tality in this profession. This will bring the total 
number of openings in the field to nearly 20,000 
—or more than twice the number of graduates 
the colleges of pharmacy normally would produce 
during the period. 

In most states, the practicing pharmacist must 
hold a bachelor of science degree from an ac- 
credited college of pharmacy, then have at least 
one year of practical retail pharmacy experience— 
before taking state examinations leading to a li- 
cense to practice. Though figures vary in different 
localities, the cost of a course in pharmacy (non- 
resident) is $750 annually including meals and 
room. There are numerous scholarships in this 
field of education. 

The need for pharmacists exists not only in the 
retail field but in the drug industry, research lab- 
oratories, hospitals, journalism and in teaching. 











E HAVE assured the world time and again, 

\4 and I repeat it now, that we do not seek for 

ourselves one inch of territory in any place in the 

world. Outside of the right to establish necessary 

bases for our own protection, we look for nothing 
which belongs to any other power... . 

We seek to use our military strength solely to 
preserve the peace of the world. For we now 
know that that is the only sure way to make our 
own freedom secure. 

That is the basis of the foreign policy of the 
people of the United States. 

The foreign policy of the United States is based 
firmly on fundamental principles of righteousness 
and justice. In carrying out those principles we 
shall firmly adhere to what we believe to be right; 
and we shall not give our approval to any compro- 
mise with evil. 

But we know that we cannot attain perfection 
in this world overnight. We shall not let our 
search for perfection obstruct our steady progress 
toward international cooperation. We must be 
prepared to fulfill our responsibilities as best we 
can, within the framework of our fundamental 
principles, even though we recognize that we have 
to operate in an imperfect world. 

Let me restate the fundamentals of that foreign 
policy of the United States: 

1. We seek no territorial expansion or selfish 
advantage. We have no plans for aggression 
against any other state, large or small. We have 
no objective which need clash with the peaceful 
aims of any other nation. 

2. We believe in the eventual return of sov- 
ereign rights and self-government to all peoples 
who have been deprived of them by force. 

3. We shall approve no territorial changes in 
any friendly part of the world unless they accord 
with the freely expressed wishes of the people 
concerned. 

4. We believe that all peoples who are pre- 
pared for self-government should be permitted to 
choose their own form of government by their own 
freely expressed choice, without interference from 
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* President Harry S. Truman in his Navy Day 
address in New York on October 27, made 
statements on the foreign. policy of the 
United States which Americans should 
thoughtfully consider. 


any foreign source. That is true in Europe, in Asia, 
in Africa, as well as in the Western Hemisphere. 

5. By the combined and cooperative action of 
our war Allies, we shall help the defeated enemy 
states establish peaceful democratic governments 
of their own free choice. And we shall try to at- 
tain a world in which Nazism, Fiscism, and mili- 
tary aggression cannot exist. 

6. We shall refuse to recognize any govern- 
ment imposed upon any nation by the force of any 
foreign power. In some cases it may be impossible 
to prevent forceful imposition of such a govern- 
ment. But the United States will not recognize 
any such government. 

7. We believe that all nations should have the 
freedom of the seas and equal rights to the naviga- 
tion of boundary rivers and waterways and of 
rivers and waterways which pas through more 
than one country. 

8. We believe that all states which are accepted 
in the society of nations should have access on 
equal terms to the trade and the raw materials of 
the world. 

9. We believe that the sovereign states of the 
Western Hemishpere, without interference from 
outside the Western Hemishpere, must work to- 
gether as good neighbors in the solution of their 
common problems. 

10. We believe that full economic collaboration 
between all nationas, great and small, is essential 


to the improvement of living conditions all over 


the world, and to the establishment of freedom 
from fear and freedom from want. 

11. We shall continue to strive to promote free- 
dom of expression and freedom of religions 
throughout the peace-loving areas of the world. 

12. We are convinced that the preservation of 


(Continued on page 96) 








Of Concern to Phi Delta Kappa 


By PAUL M. COOK, Executive Secretary 


Our NATIONAL TREASURER, Allan R. Congdon, 
finished his course in this life on November 11, 1945, 

after many months of declining 
HIS DEATH health. In spite of his ill health, he 
SADDENS US continued to carry on the work of 

his office until the very last and was 
an eager participant in the discussions of the National 
Executive Committee which met in Chicago last Au- 
gust. For nineteen years he served the fraternity as 
National Treasurer, participated in each National 
Council Meeting, and never failed to be on hand for 
the business sessions of the Executive Committee. His 
passing is a distinct loss to Phi Delta Kappa where 
his dignity, clear judgment, integrity, and calm per- 
sonality have been a stabilizing influence of great 
importance. 


EarLE O. Licaitt, National Secretary, will serve as 
Acting Treasurer, by Executive Committee Resolu- 

tion adopted last August upon the 
ACTING suggestion of Dr. Congdon, until the 
TREASURER forthcoming meeting of the National 

Council. The thoughtfulness of 
Brother Congdon in providing for his temporary suc- 
cessor has made it possible for the national office 
to carry on without any serious break in handling the 
business of the fraternity. 


MEMBERS OF PHI DELTA Kappa who have been or 
who are in military service should take prompt steps to 
qualify for the automatic demit privi- 
lege by means of which they are able 
to maintain continuity in their record 
of good standing in Phi Delta Kappa 
over the period of military service without payment 
of dues while in service. If in good standing on the 
date of entering military service, there will be no dif- 
ficulty in establishing the military demit status. If in 
arrears on the date of entering the services, good 
standing may be established by the payment of either 
one or two years of arrears (chapter plus national) de- 
pending upon the extent of the arrearages. We sug- 
gest a remittance of two years’ dues, one of which may 
be applied in advance in the event only one is re- 
quired to establish good standing as of the date on 
which military service began. Also supply the follow- 
ing data: 

Branch of service in which you served 

of entering ; Rating at time of entry 


MILITARY 
SERVICE 


Present, or final rating ; Date of Discharge. . 
....3 Present address ; Home Address 

The remittance and information may be supplied 
through your chapter or, if you prefer, it may be 
sent direct to the national office. 

The members who read this notice may be of great 
help to the members who have been in the service if 
they will call their attention to the above provisions. 
Further information will be supplied to service men 
on request and also blanks on which to record above 
information. 


YOUR ADDRESS is important to the national office and 
your chapter officers. When the national office gets 
a change of address, it is re- 
corded on the individual ac- 
count card and a new addresso- 
gtaph plate is made for the 
mailing list. When an address is temporary, it should 
be so reported. Keep a permanent address in the rec- 
ords of the national office and your chapter if at all 
possible. Help us and the returning service man by 
getting his civilian address on the records as soon 
as possible. Encourage him to send report of military 
service as noted above. The December issue of the 
Put DELTA KapPAN will go to all members whose 
dues are paid for the 35th fiscal year and later. But 
the January issue will go only to those whose dues are 
paid for the 37th fiscal year which is the current 
year (June 1, 1945, to May 31, 1946). Check your 
own status and if in arrears send your dues to the 
chapter; if in arrears send two years’ dues for re- 
instatement to good standing. 


THE MAGAZINE 
MAILING LIST 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP in Phi Delta Kappa may well be of 
importance to many members of the fraternity. The 

constitution provides for a life 
WHY NOT LIFE membership on the payment of 
MEMBERSHIP ? $50.00 to the national organi- 

zation. From the income de- 
rived from investment, the national office makes an 
annual remittance of $1.00 to the chapter, campus or 
field, designated by the life member. The remainder 
of the income goes into the general funds of the fra- 
ternity in lieu of the annual national dues. A life 
membership may also be financed on three annual pay- 
ments of $17.50 each plus the annual chapter dues 
until the total payment is completed. It is the judg- 
ment of the national executive committee that the 
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present number of 44 life memberships on our roll 
should be increased several times over. Write the 
national office for further particulars. 


AS THESE LINES are written, the chapter and district 
meetings are considering proposals which may be sub- 

mitted to the National Council of 
FRATERNITY Phi Delta Kappa next April 15-18. 
FUTURE The future of Phi Delta Kappa will 

be what we make it, and the serious 
thought being given to the functions and services of 
Phi Delta Kappa will be profitable to the fraternity 
and to the individuals who are its members. 

The formal agenda for the National Council of 
Phi Delta Kappa is made up from the items which are 
approved by the district meetings. Any chapter wish- 
ing to suggest a proposal can best channel that pro- 
posal through the district meeting. With the approval 
of the district council, it is in line for the serious con- 
sideration of the National Council. 

Discussion of proposals should be had in the sev- 
eral chapters so that the chapter delegates may bring 
to the National Council the best thinking of the en- 
tire membership. 

Some of the proposals will be of interest to all mem- 
bers of Phi Delta Kappa. They are being considered 
in the district councils at this time and will reach the 
agenda of the National Council if given approval in 
any district council. Here are sample proposals: 


“Could there not be formulated some rule whereby, 
a member in good standing in Phi Delta Kappa at the 
time of his retirement from his chosen profession 
could be made an honorary member of Phi Delta 
Kappa and waive payment of dues for years of his 
retirement? These gentlemen surely have earned 
through long service such an honor. Can we formu- 
late a plan?” 

“Issue a new Directory of the membership of Phi 
Delta Kappa. The last one was issued in 1931.” 


Foreign Policy of the U. S. 
(Continued from page 94) 
peace between nations require a United Nations 
Organization composed of all the peace-loving na- 
tions of the world who are willing jointly to use 
force if necessary to insure peace. 

That is the foreign policy which guides the 
United States now. That is the foreign policy 
with which it confidently faces the future. .. . 
Though we may meet set-backs from time to 
time, we shall not relent in our efforts to bring 
the golden rule into the international affairs of the 
world. 











An Immediate Success 
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DICTIONARY 
OF 
EDUCATION 


Sponsored by Phi Delta Kappa 


Edited by 
CARTER V. GOOD 


Professor of Education 
University of Cincinnati 


McGraw-Hill Series in Education 


495 pages, 5x8 . $4.00 


HIS outstanding dictionary has met with 
Reo enthusiastic reception. Judging from 

the many comments we have received, 
teachers are particularly impressed by the very 
thorough and scholarly manner in which the 
book covers the field. 


Here is an accurate dictionary of more than 
16,000 professional terms in education that will 
do for educational workers and teachers what 
already has been accomplished by technical 
dictionaries in such special fields as medicine, 
law, engineering, and psychology. The entire 
field of education is covered, including selected 
terms from psychology, sociology, and philos- 


ophy. 


Order your copy now 


McGraw Hill Book Co., Itc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N.Y, 
































“You taught me language; and 
Is, I know how to curse.” 


So this-half-human, half-brute eons today ight address | 
education, saying, Be a 
You taught me science; and 1 _ profit on't 

Is, I know how to create this holoca 


Shall we, , therefore, give up faith in education? 

You see, if we begin surrendering to defeatism our faiths because they . 
have not prevented this catastrophe, there is no place to stop. Nothing 
prevented it—not Christianity, nor education, nor international law a I's 
manship, nor democracy, nor the world-wide interdependencies of cul 
music, art, and medicine. They all have failed. To discard them, however, 
because of that is as though a man, fallen into a pit, should saw off his own legs 


_Heaw EMERSON FosDICK in “Decisive Battles Behind Closed 
WJZ, Dec. 6, 1942. 
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ictions of man himself. 


Our enemies in World War 0 

»wer of education for destruction. Ee 
be an equally powerful foree for peace. 
vide the knowledge, skill, and 


will 





